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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cmdline 
N Monday in the French Chamber M. Pichon made an 
important statement on the Baghdad Railway. The 
subject was introduced by M. Constant, whoasked M. Pichon if 
he adhered to the policy which M. Delcassé laid down six years 
ago. Tho statement which M. Delcassé then made is given by 
the Times correspondent as follows :—“If a solution had been 
found by virtue of which the Russian element would be at 
complete liberty to participate in the enterprise, and by virtue 
of which the French element would possess, as regards the 
construction, the working, and the general direction of the 
line, a share in all respects equal to that of the most favoured 
foreign participants—I ask the House whether a solution of 
this kind would not be one upon which we should have reason 
to congratulate ourselves.” To this M. Pichon answered: 
“Certainly I make those declarations my own, and I include 
the British as well as the Russians.” 


M. Pichon in his subsequent speech defined the feeling of 
the French Government towards the scheme more clearly than 
it has ever been defined before. “We have always held the 
opinion,” he said, “that we ought as far as possible to act in 
the sense of the internationalisation of the line, and this 
opinion we continue to hold.” As to the syndicate which has 
recently been formed at Glarus for building the second section 
of the line, M. Pichon said that the French Government 
remained a complete stranger to it. The Government was 
watching the negotiations which were going on, and had not 
ceased to hope that a solution would be possible in which 
France would have a share in the direction of the line equal 
to that of the most favoured participant. The declaration of 
a French desire for internationalisation is a definite fact to 
be taken into account. We fear that internationalisation 
would be very likely to cause friction. For the present we 
need make no further comment except to remark that in the 
reports of M. Pichon’s speech which we have read no mention 
is made of Turkey. We could not possibly enter into the 
scheme, however attractive it might be made to us by new 
proposals from Germany, unless Germany were willing to 
relieve Turkey from the gross imposition of the kilometric 
guarantees. 


Some Liberal newspapers have received with curious 
credulity a statement published in a few German newspapers 
at the end of last week that the recent action of the Turkish 
Government in granting the Lynch concession was determined 
by its knowledge of the existence of an Anglo-German Agree- 
ment as to armaments. A déimenti of the statement has been 





issued by the German Foreign Office, but has not been 
sufficient to prevent sentimental optimists here from piecing 
together the statement and the news of the reopening by 
Germany of negotiations about the Baghdad Railway, and 
convincing themselves that an understanding with Germany 
as to armaments is in the air. Yet one would think that the 
démenti from the German Foreign Office was explicit enough. 
“ False news,” it said, “can in no way alter the Lynch con- 
cession, and can at most produce the belief in England that 
Germany is capable of being induced to modify her ship- 
building programme.” It passes our comprehension how any 
one can still suppose that Germany would welcome an agree- 
ment as to armaments since she made it so clear that 
she regarded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s sincere 
udvances as an absurd attempt to induce her to consent to 
permanent inferiority. 


On Tuesday Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, 
resigned in response to the demands of the Parliamentary 
Party of the Committee of Union and Progress. The Sultan 
also accepted the resignation of the other members of the 
Cabinet. The debate on the Lynch arrangement as to the 
navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates, although Hilmi Pasha 
temporarily triumphed by making his policy a question of 
confidence, was the chief symptom of the strong antagonism 
to the Grand Vizier. The Times correspondent says that 
the Committee was never in sympathy with him. The 
customary statements have been issued that the Grand Vizier 
retired for reasons of health. Hakki Bey has been appointed 
to succeed him, and it is generally believed that there will be 
no change in policy. 


Greek politics have been in an extremely unsettled state 
since the outburst of Colonel Lapathiotis, the Minister for 
War, in the Chamber on Monday week when introducing a 
Bill for the reorganisation of the Army. When he made a 
remark which was challenged in the Chamber applause burat 
out in the gallery, and he exclaimed: “So long as the people 
approve, the opposition of politicians matters little.” This 
appeared to be a direct menace from the Military League to 
the continuation of Constitutional government, and the 
Theotokists rose and left the Chamber. The crisis, thus 
renewed, lasted till December 23rd, when the Military League, 
having conveniently discovered that Colonel Lapathiotis had 
arranged without authority for the promotion of many 
officers, cancelled the promotions and forced him to resign. 
The only good sign in all this is that Colonel Zorbas, the 
head of the League, is apparently reluctant, after all, to 
dispense with Constitutional government and to sct up a 
cabinet d'affaires, which could only be done by a coup d'état. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 
Collector of Nasik, who was murdered on Tuesday week by a 
young Hindu as he was entering the native theatre. The 
murderer confessed that he killed Mr. Jackson because of the 
sentence of transportation passed upon a Brahmin of Nasik 
for sedition. The Bombay correspondent of the Times says 
that the existence of a murder organisation in the Deccan has 
been known for more than two years. The Arms Act has 
apparently broken down, and many weapons have been dis- 
covered in the possession of the natives. The murder of 
Mr. Jackson means that in certain parts of India every Civil 
servant who performs his judicial duties honestly carries his 
life in his hand. We have discussed the matter elsewhere, 
and will only say here that the cause of revolution is not 
likely to be furthered by the assassination of men like 
Mr. Jackson, who was a distinguished Oriental scholar, a man 
of high character, and was noted for his extreme sympathy 
with the natives. 
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On Monday the Indian National Congress met at Lahore. 
Since the violent scenes of two years ago, when the extremists 
left the meeting, the Congress has been in the hands of the 
moderate Nationalists. There have been various attempts to 
reunite the Congress, but there does not seem to be any 
prospect of suceess so long as the extremists desire national 
independence and the moderates are wisely content to develop 
in security under British rule. A short time ago it became 
known that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the most influential man 
among the moderates, refused to be chairman of the Congress. 
Tho chairmanship was then accepted by Mr. Madan Mohun 
Malaviya. Mr. Malaviya made a much more vigorous attack 
on the regulations for the application of the Indiau Councils 
Act than any one had expected. On Tuesday the chief resolu- 
tion was moved by Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, who expressed 
gratitude for the earnest and arduous efforts of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto in the cause of reform, bub went on to 
denounce the regulations under which the members had been 
elected to the enlarged Councils. He declared that the dis- 
qualification of prominent men for seats on the Councils was 
a matter of unutterable shame. He urged his audience, 
however, to continue working constitutionally. The Times 
correspondent considers that on the whole the Congress lacked 
animation, but there was one scene of great enthusiasm when 
a thousand pounds was subscribed in a few minutes on behalf 
of the Transvaal Indians. 








In a letter to Mr. H.S. Foster Mr. Balfour has expressed 
his views on food-taxes. “I think,” he says, “there are three 
replies to the Radical statements about food-taxes :—(1) Food 
is alroady taxed; (2) the proportionate contribution of the 
working classes is not to be increased by Fiscal Reform; 
(3) the employment of the working classes will be increased 
by Fiscal Reform.” The heart of the matter is, of course, in 

he second of these statements. We earnestly wish that Mr. 
Balfour could see his way definitely to declare against taxes 
on food; for although we have no doubt that he believes that 
Tariff Reform in the shape in which it is proposed will not 
increase the total cost of living, many people who are anxious 
to join the Conservative as against the anti-Conservative 
forees of the country in this crisis are hindered by the lack of 
proof that the manipula‘ion of food-taxes will have the result 
Mr. Balfour supposes. A definite declaration, not against 
increasing “the proportionate contribution of the working 
classes,” but against food-taxes as such, would be infinitely 
more intelligible and satisfactory. 


Nor do we think it an unreasonable request that Mr. 
Balfour should make such a declaration. It is to be remem- 
bered that he has now one of the rare opportunities of 
statesmanship,—not of gaining a mere party success, but of 
saving the country from conquest by its revolutionary 
elements. He can, if he will, turn many who are not against 
him into the state of being heartily with him. But in any 
case, the issue for us does not in the least depend on Mr. 
Balfour’s statesmanship. We have no doubt whatever that 
much the greatest evil of all those which are at present in 
prospect would be the return of the present Government to 
power. They must be kept ont at all costs. Tariff Reform 
can be dealt with when it becomes the immediate danger. Its 
difficulties are increasing daily, and we do not believe that in 
the end the country will accept such a nostrum. After all, 
great sums of money will have to be raised, and, for our part, 
we cannot imagine that either Protection or Preference will 
successfully raise them. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s address was issued in Thursday's papers. 
He begins by noting the crucial nature of the Election and 
the vital questions it will decide. It will settle the fate of 
an unjust Budget, and it will afford the chance of introducing 
Tariff Reform, for which he believes the time is now ripe, 
and of securing more largely the trade of our sister-States. 
Success means a great step towards the closer union of the 
Empire; “but if we throw away this opportunity I do not 
think that any other will come to us, and we shall 
have lost altogether the chance that is now ours.” Mr. 
Chamberlain then discusses what the Government will do if 
returned to power and what they have left undone. Home- 
rule is being offered “for the sake of the Irish Nationalist 
vote, and not at the instigation of any English party”; and 
“in my opinion it is beyond doubt that our preparation for 





defence, and especially for naval defence, is no longer adequate 
to our need.” Mr, Chamberlain accordingly sums up :— 

“On these great issues you have now to pronounce. You will 
decide whether you wish to be governed by one Chamber or by 
two; whether you wish to destroy the Union of this kingdom or 
to maintain it; whether you wish our national defences strength- 
ened or neglected ; whether you wish our agriculture and industry 
developed and employment extended, or capital and enterprise 
discouraged, unemployment aggravated, and distress increased, 
Last, but not least, you will decide whether you will accept or 
reject the invitation of our kinsmen across the seas to join witb 
them in promoting our mutual trade and common power by the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference.” 

Though we differ acutely from Mr. Chamberlain on Fiscal 
policy, we gladly welcome the evidence which his address 
affords of his continued vigour. 


Mr. Winston Churchiil’s election address, when shorn of 
its purple platitudes, is chiefly remarkable for its denuncia- 
tions of the Peers. Their attack upon the House of 
Commons, he maintains, has “a deep social cause ”—viz., 
hostility to the direct representation of Labour—an argu- 
ment which we find difficult to reconcile with the Lords’ 
decision over the Trade Disputes Bill. If the House of 
Lords wins, “we shall have turned back from the path of 
popular government by elected representatives and have 
entered on a period of oligarchy...... The forces of 
reaction are out for a double event. They are gambling 
with the rights and freedom of the nation.” Mr. Winston 
Churchill is.on safer ground when he argues that behind 
the Tariff grow the Trusts. Lastly, the outlook abroad fills 
Mr. Churchill with a bland complacency. “The majesty and 
power of the British Empire were never greater than at this 
moment. . . . In spite of all that panic-mongers and 
mischief-makers can do, the foundations of European peace 
are consolidated year by year, and although Europe is bowed 
down under a senseless burden of armaments, the nations are 
being woven together by silent and tireless forces of civilisa- 
tion. With a supreme Navy and a fair and sober policy to 
all we may face the future in confidence.” 


Lord Rothschild made a very interesting speech on 
Tuesday at a meeting held in support of Mr. Perey Simmons, 
the Unionist candidate for the St.-George’s-in-the-East 
division. If the Jews had good reason to complain of the 
Aliens Act or its administration, be was sure that no 
Unionist Member would be ashamed to listen to their 
complaint and do his best to have it redressed. He repu- 
diated the insinuation that he wished to shirk his burden 
of taxation. What he did object to was the new inguisitorial 
bureaucracy which the Government sought to impose on 
them. It was to escape from the tyranny of bureaucracy 
that so many of his co-religionists had fled from Russia to 
England, and it was a similar bureaucracy that the Liberal 
Government wished to impose on this country. 


At Rugby on Tuesday Lord Salisbury made a very straight- 
forward defence of the House of Lords. A Second Chamber 
was essential, for “otherwise the House of Commons might 
pass an Act making itself permanent,” and the Second 
Chamber should not be elected, for “they did not want 
gentlemen there who were always thinking which way the 
cat was going to jump.” On the same evening at Salisbury 
Sir Edward Grey remarked, in replying to an argument used 
by Lord Curzon, that “an elective Second Chamber was much 
less likely to result in a deadlock with a First Chamber, 
because its Members were in a position to share in the 
opinions of the people; but when they did come to a 
deadlock, the same remedy was open as to-day,—to carry 
an appeal to the people.” In the course of a speech at 
Chester Mr. Wyndham observed that “the overwhelming 
majority of people, whether Conservatives or Liberals, 
Unionists or Home-rulers, did not desire to have one 
landlord—the State—managing every one’s affairs through 
an army of officials, drawing salaries, expecting pensions, 
and totally ignorant of all the matters in which they 
meddled.” Lord Newton on the same occasion said that 
the Budget was supposed to be Christian; “but he had 
failed to recognise any Christianity in the Budget or in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches. On the other hand, he seemed to 
recognise in them those vices of malice and uncharitableness 
against which all men were told to beware.” 
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Mr. Balfour made a short speech on Thursday at Hadding- 
ton in support of Mr. Hall Blyth, the Unionist candidate for 
Fast Lothian. He began by defining the causes for which 
Unionists stood,—security of commercial enterprise, the 
maintenance of our Fleet, on which our existence as a nation 
was founded, the drawing together of all parts of the Empire, 
the maintenance of the Union, and the introduction of such 
changes into our fiscal system as embodied principles com- 
mending themselves to every civilised community but our 
own. On the other hand, the present Government encouraged 
Socialism, which undermined security of enterprise, broke 
their pledges about the Navy, discouraged the Colonies, 
revived the Home-rule controversy, and were committed to 
the maintenance of an obsolete fiscal system. Mr. Balfour 
was careful to say that neither now nor at any time would he tell 
his countrymen that Tariff Reform would solve the problem 
of unemployment, But at any rate the unemployment of the 
really competent workman must be diminished by any rational 
system. In conclusion, without wishing to indulge in rash 
prophecies, Mr. Balfour declared that the Unionist Party 
never had a worthier cause to defend and had never been in 
better heart, better organised, or more determined to win. 
Mr. Balfour made no reference to the reform of the House of 
Lords, but as he had only recently left his bed, and was still 
incapable of a sustained effort, we do not lay stress on an 
omission which we sincerely trust will be remedied at an early 
opportunity. 


Mr. McKenna, speaking at Pontypool on Thursday, con- 
demned the efforts that had been made to obscure the issue 
by bringing the Navy on the scene, and ridiculed Mr. 
Blatchford’s articles. He briefly dismissed Mr. Mulliner’s 
charges against the Government as absurd, and added: “The 
short answer to Mr. Mulliner is that the Coventry works have 
been and still are excellent contractors to the Admiralty, and 
have been on excellent terms with them during the whole 
period referred to. If Mr. Mulliner is no longer in their 
employ, it is a matter between him and the directors of the 
works.” Short answers, when they are not adequate, have a 
way of leading to protracted controversy. 





Sir Frederick Pollock contributed another long letter 
on “The Lords and the Budget” to Tuesday’s Times. 
Discussing the debate in the Lords, he demurs to the view 
that the wisdom and capacity of that House are to be 
gauged by the attainments of a picked minority. (It is 
noteworthy that of the eight he mentions by name, four voted 
for rejection and only two were supporters of the Budget.) 
The gist of his argument is that by insisting on lega 
as opposed to Constitutional rights the Lords are setting 
the Crown and the House of Commons a most dangerous 
example. “If it is said that a right never exercised is no 
right at all, the answer is that many undoubted legal rights, 
both public and private, are certainly such that their exercise 
in any circumstances now conceivable would be disastrous to 
the person exercising them, and is therefore most unlikely. 
esa tat catia Once, in a fit of folly, the rulers of this nation did 
act on their strict rights and taxed the American Colonies. 
The answer was a atrictly illegal proceeding called (he 
Declaration of Independence. It was ultimately justified by 


success.” 


After a jocular summing up of the average attitude of 
the majority of Peers, Sir Frederick Pollock cites, against 
Lord Curzon’s contention that the best authorities have 
shown that the Lords have a right to deal with finance, 
the opinion of Mr. Bagehot in 1878 and that of the late 
Lord Salisbury in 1894. “We have it on Lord Salisbury’s 
authority that the passing of a revolutionary Budget—for 
that was his epithet—in the House of Commons at the instance 
of u weakening Ministry by majorities of a little more or less 
than a score does not make it expedient for the House of 
Lords to insist on its legal rights.” In conclusion, Sir 
Frederick Pollock is of opinion that, however little the average 
elector cares for legal arguments, he does understand what is 
meant by people minding their own business, and “for my 
poor part I hope he will show the Lords that he understands 
it.” Sir Fredexick Pollock, we may add, abstains from any 
reference to Mr. Asquith’s declaration on Home-rule, but 
incidentally admits that he approved of the Lords’ action in 
throwing out the Home-rule Bill of 1893. Yet he is now 





prepared to vote for a Government pledged to bring in a 
Home-rule Bill at least as large as Mr. Gladstone's. 


In Thursday’s Times appeared Lord Curzon’s reply to Sir 
Frederick Pollock. He refuses to accept the distinction 
between a legal and a Constitutional right, but claims that 
in any case the right of the House of Lords to reject a 
Finance Bill is one “conferred upon them by statute, fre- 
quently claimed, not infrequently exercised, never for a 
moment abandoned.” He goes on to say that Sir Frederick 
Pollock took as an extreme case of a legal right the cession 
to a foreign country of British territory without reference to 
Parliament; but, as a matter of fact, “when Lord Salisbury 
sought the authority of Parliament to cede Heligoland to 
Germany, the late Mr. Gladstone held that the more proper pro- 
cedure would have been to revive the long-dormant Royal pre- 
rogative to cede territory without any reference to Parliament 
at all.” With reference to the quotation from Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Curzon remarks that “each side has it in its power to 
cite the obiter dicta of statesmen on the other side. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Asquith, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Loreburn can be quoted with as much ease and with 
much greater effect than Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour.” 
After making a quotation to show that Lord Salisbrry would 
have been prepared in certain cases to advocate ejection, 
Lord Curzon says in conclusion that “the question therefore 
is narrowed down to this—whether the House of Lords has 
the right to reject a Finance Bill with a view to securing the 
judgment of the people. I think it has...... That its use 
of the power must be limited by considerations of propriety, 
expediency, and the public interest goes without saying.” 


On Monday the Times published its annual review of 
pauperism in London. The statistics show that the amount 
of both indoor and outdoor relief has been decreasing during 
the last part of the year, and that at present the total 
number of paupers is four thousand five hundred and seven- 
teen lower than it was last Christmas. Although this reduc- 
tion is partly due to the improvement in trade conditions, the 
writer in the Times attributes it chiefly to the fact that the 
Local Government Board has given the Guardians an 
opportunity for a wider application of the “ Workhouse 
Test.” It must be remembered that much of the relief 
which was formerly given by the destitution authority is now 
given in a veiled form by other local authorities or by the 
State. The feeding of children by the education authority 
must also be considered in estimating the total amount of 
poor relief. On the whole, therefore, the conclusions to 
be drawn from the statistics are not as hopeful as might be 
jmagined. 


The hundredth anniversary of Mr. Gladstone’s birth was 
celebrated on Wednesday. In proposing “the immortal 
memory of Gladstone” at a centenary luncheon, Lord Lore- 
burn rightly insisted on the services rendered by Mr. Glad- 
stone to the small nationalities. Nothing has been more 
striking in connexion with this commemoration than the 
tributes of gratitude paid by Greece and the Balkan 
nationalities, especially Bulgaria, where a memorial service 
was held in Sofia, and the anniversary celebrated as a holiday 
in all the schools. A Bulgarian deputation, headed by 
M. Daneff, an ex-Premier, visited England for the express 
purpose of laying a costly wreath on Mr. Gladstone's grave- 
stone in Westminster Abbey. We deal with other aspects of 
the centenary elsewhere, but may say here that the celebra- 
tions have afforded a welcome proof of the truth of Lord 
Loreburn’s remark that “the more durable part of his 
{Mr. Gladstone's] influence will be not what he did, but the 
spirit in which he did it.” 


It is with very great regret that we have to record the death 
on Thursday morning of Lord Percy, the eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Lord Perey had already shown 
that he possessed in a great degree qualities both of ability 
and of perseverance. He seemed to have before him a 
brilliant political future, and his early death is a blow, not 
only to his personal friends, but to the country to whose 
service he was devoting bis life. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. 9tt. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—Thursday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S CENTENARY. 

E celebrations of Wednesday are a striking con- 

firmation of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s theory of 
the proper time for the observance of centenaries. Mr. 
Gladstone died in 1898, and now, only eleven years later, 
we have been expected to pass a deliberate judgment on his 
character and career. Anything short of this is plainly 
out of place in connexion with a centenary. On ordinary 
birthdays politicians and men of letters are necessarily the 
sport of popular passion or popuiar taste. Their friends 
write to newspapers or attend meetings merely to single out 
the quality in their hero which most attracts their passing 
admiration. This is all they are anxious to do, and, indeed, 
all that it is possible for them to do, and everybody feels 
that when he has done it the birthday has been kept in 
the proper way. If a centenary is to do no more than 
this it had better be left unnoticed. A dead hero’s 
reputation needs an interval of rest before it can come to 
its own, and for this purpose a hundred years from a 
man’s birth may be not nearly far enough from his death 
to allow the opinion of his countrymen to take permanent 
shape. ‘his is pre-eminently true of Mr. Gladstone. 
Controversies of unusual fierceness raged round his name 
while he lived. He was at various times the object of 
intense enthusiasm and equally intense detestation. Can 
it be pretended that when he still seems to have but just 
left us, when some of the issues with which his name was 
most associated are still matters of violent dispute, when 
what Gladstone would have said, had he been alive, is a 
question constantly asked by those who only yesterday 
were his friends or his foes—that this is a time for review- 
ing all that he has done with the calm temper which should 
belong to those who will one day have to assign him his 
proper place in the history of England ? 

The best service that can be rendered to Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory is to plead for arrest of judgment in reference to 
some of his most famous measures. There is no need, 
happily, to extend this process to his personal merits. 
Upon that point Conservative and Liberal, Churchman 
and Nonconformist, may well be agreed. He was by 
universal consent a great Englishman, and, as the late 
Lord Salisbury well added, a great Christian. His 
devotion of his time to the public service, and of his 
means to all manner of good works, and the careful and 
systematic husbanding of both which was the secret of his 
eminent success in each direction, made him an example 
to all who shall follow him on the same conspicuous stage. 
It happened to him, however, to leave that stage on the 
very eve of a remarkable revolution in political thought and 
action. Ordinarily the death of a great Parliamentary 
chief involves little more than a change in the cast. The 
part of Prime Minister or Leader of Opposition is taken by 
some member of the company who has hitherto filled a less 
prominent place. But Mr. Gladstone’s death synchronised 
with the beginning of a real reconstruction of political 
parties. To a great extent the questions which will be 
submitted to the electorate during the present month are 
absolutely new questions. In what light they would have 
presented themselves to Mr. Gladstone it is almost 
impossible to say. Passages may be quoted in abundance 
from speeches or articles or letters which look now this 
way and now that, but it will still be uncertain which 
represent his permanent and which his passing con- 
victions. The problems by which we are now con- 
fronted—to quote Mr. J. A. Hobson’s very able book, 
“The Crisis of Liberalism” (P. S. King and Son, 
6s. net)—“ lay outside his conception of practical or even 
legitimate politics.” This was not, Mr. Hobson recognises, 
any fault of Mr. Gladstone’s. “The whole conception of 
the State disclosed by these new issues, as an instrument 
for the active adaptation of the economic and moral 
environment to the new needs of individual and social life, 
by securing full opportunities of development and social 
service for all citizens, was foreign to the Liberalism of 
the last generation.” It happens, indeed, that in the 
particular question out of which the coming Election has 
arisen Mr. Gladstone’s support can be claimed by Liberal 
age with some justice. In his last speech in the 


ouse of Commons he did say that “differences not of a 
temporary or casual nature merely, but differences of con- 
viction, differences of prepossession, differences of mental 





habit, and differences of fundamental tendency, between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons,” appeared 
to have created a state of things which in his judgment 
could not continue. But this leaves us altogether in 
doubt in what way he would have applied this judgment to 
the present controversy. In 1893 the Lords had rejected 
a Home-rule Bill which had been passed by a House 
of Commons elected on that very issue, and though their 
reading of the national will was justified two years 
later, Mr. Gladstone had some reason for feeling sure 
that the country was still on his side. Indeed, only his 
inability to carry his Cabinet with him had prevented 
him from subjecting this conviction to the test of a 
Dissolution. Whether he would have attacked the Lords 
with equal strength on an occasion such as that which 
has now arisen we cannot pretend to determine. But’ 
to quote Mr. Gladstone’s words on a quite different 
occasion as conclusive evidence that he would have accepted 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, and denied the right of the 
Lords to insist on referring it to the electorate, is to press 
the argument from analogy very far. 


There is nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s recorded opinions 
to show that he would have accepted any of the principles 
which underlie Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. Whether they 
equally underlie the Budget which furnished occasion for 
these speeches is a different question. Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal attitude towards the land, for example, has nothing 
in common with that which fills so large a space in the 
political oratory of the moment. Of the duties of land- 
owners to the population of their estates he had a 
very high conception. Those duties, he tells his 
eldest son, “are full of interest and rich in pleasure; 
but they demand (in the absence of special cause) 
residence on the spot, and a good share of time, and 
especially a free and ungrudging discharge of them. 
Nowhere in the world is the position of the landed pro- 
prietor so high as in this country, and this is in great 
part for the reason that nowhere else is the possession of 
landed property so closely associated with definite duty.” 
That Mr. Gladstone would have been ready to go a long 
way in the direction of ensuring the performance of this 
duty, or of inflicting penalties for its non-performance, we 
are not concerned to deny. But our belief is that he 
would have rejected with something not far short of 
abhorrence the theory which would substitute State owner- 
ship for private ownership, and single out land for 
exceptional treatment as compared with other property, 
because it savours of robbery. Even in Ireland, where the 
argument for setting up peasant-proprietorship was so 
strong, Mr. Gladstone saw no advantage in abolishing land- 
lordism. Whether the conspicuous failure of dual ownership 
to give Ireland either peace or prosperity would have con- 
verted him can never be known, but there is no evidence 
that his opinions underwent any change of the kind. Or, to 
take another instance, it is difficult to imagine any platform 
on which he, with his dislike of high taxation and his zeal 
for national economy, could have worked with men who 
hold that the great object of public finance should be to 
take as much money as possible out of private ownership 
in order to hand it over to the State. This view, we may 
remark, is strongly confirmed by the observations of Sir 
Algernon West, for many years Mr. Gladstone’s private 
secretary, at the National Liberal Club on Wednesday :— 

“How often had he been asked during the late financial 
discussions what would his old chief have said to such-and-such 
a thing, and he had observed that the inquirers always answered 
the question themselves. Had he spoken, he should have said he 
knew Mr. Gladstone well enough to be assured that he would 
have moved with the times and the surrounding circumstances ; 
but, had he been in full vigour, he would have avoided the 
necessity of such a Budget, and set his face like a flint against the 
increased and increasing expenditure of the age.” 


He might have tried to encourage private owners to 
make a good use of their money; he might even have 
sought to penalise the misuse or the non-use of it. But 
that he should have come to regard its transfer to State 
administration as anything else than a mischievous 
concession to that Socialism of which we have it under his 
own hand that he “radically disapproved” is, to our 
mind, inconceivable. Certainty on any of these points is 
beyond our reach, and those who draw an opposite con- 
clusion from Mr. Gladstone’s career, 2s many no doubt did 
on Wednesday, have an undoubted right to their opinions. 
But our reading is at least borne out by the numerous 
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instances scattered over Lord my pages of his rooted 
conservatism upon all matters of duty and morality, and 
his equally characteristic hatred of any unnecessary inter- 
ference with individual liberty. There was very little of 
the Collectivist about Mr. Gladstone. 





THE CANALS COMMISSION. 


XHE Report of the Royal Commission on Canals and 
1 Inland Navigation, which was published this week, 
‘'s a most interesting, we might almost say a fascinating, 
Jocument. Where is the man with soul so dull that his 
fancy would not be engaged by the possibility of reopening 
to the full range of national traffic the great inland water- 
ways which have so long lain comparatively idle? Econo- 
mists of every school will be agreed on this: that they 
would like to see these waterways once again playing as 
important a part as a means of transport as they did at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. But when we come to the practical 
question of how this regeneration is to be effected there 
are bound to be acute differences of opinion. Some 
people no doubt will think it quite enough to say that the 
State could revive the canals if it liked, and that there- 
fore the State ought to do it. We, who profess to be as 
much attracted as any one could be by the idea of 
having every part of England accessible to water-borne 
traffic at a cheap rate, and who recognise fully that it 
would be a thousand pities not to use a system of water- 
ways which are actually in existence and are from every 
point of view a great national asset, still hold that we 
must restrain our sentimental prepossessions and examine 
the matter severely as a business proposal. We must put 
to ourselves the brutally plain question: Will it pay? 
We must say at once that if the only condition on which 
it would be possible to rehabilitate the canals were proved 
to be a very considerable expenditure by the State—an 
expenditure on which the return would be doubtful, which 
might not be counterbalanced by the improvement in 
trade, and which in effect would be an interference by the 
State in the domain of private enterprise and a virtual 
subsidising of one kind of trade at the expense of another— 
we should reluctantly be compelled to oppose any proposal 
of the sort. We think it quite conceivable that much 
might be done for the canals on other conditions. We do 
not venture to dogmatise on this most difficult question, 
but such suggestions and comments as we have to make 
will appear in their natural order when we examine the 
Report of the Commission. 

The history of artificial canals, as distinguished from the 
mere improvement of rivers, begins with the construction 
of the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal from Worsley to 
Manchester. From 1761 to 1830 there was a feverish 
period of canal-building, which was checked only by the 
application of steam to locomotive engines and the arrival 
of the railway epoch. The total mileage of usable water- 
ways, including rivers and canals, in England and Wales 
is now about three thousand six hundred and thirty-nine 
miles. Since 1830 the use of these waterways has 
not only not developed, but has notoriously diminished. 
Long-distance traffic by water has become quite insignifi- 
cant in amount. But meanwhile a curiously different 
Ce has been observable on the Continent. Mr 

. Lindley, an English engineer of much European erperi- 
ence, who is an enthusiast on canals, and gave his profes- 
sional services free to the Commission, has written an 
admirable Report on this subject. In France, Belgium, and 
Germany large sums have been expended by the State, and 
water-borne inland traffic has practically kept abreast of 
the railway traffic. There is no sign of any slackening in 
the development of these schemes. As one of our British 
Consular Reports says, “ the Germans consider that in the 
great commercial struggle of to-day the agriculture and 
industry of those nations will be best equipped for the 
combat whose conditions of production owing to cheapness 
of transport are mest favourable.” Nobody could dissent 
from that principle as such, but it is to be noted that in 
France, Belgium, and Germany the whole waterway 
system is under the direct administration of the Central 
Government.. Herein lies a marked and initial difference 
between the conditions abroad and in Great Britain. There 
the waterways are worked in sympathetic conjunction with 
railways which are for the most part State-owned. Here 
we hope that the railways will long continue to be worked 





under the healthy competitive influences of private enter- 
ae and we confess that so long as that remains it will 

impossible to draw any exact analogy from Continental 
experience. But that is not the only difference between 
ourselves and the rest of Europe. There is also a 
geographical difference. Our insular position makes it 
possible for imports from foreign countries to be landed 
very much nearer to their destination than the peints of 
disembarkation are to a great many of the large towns of 
France, Germany, and Belgium. In England waterways, 
with the exception of a few rivers, have never received 
assistance from the State or from local taxation. In 
Ireland assistance has occasionally been given by grant or 
loan, and in Scotland the Caledonian Canal is national 
property. English canals were constructed by private 
companies, and as no amalgamation on a large scale has 
taken place, the owners of canals are a diverse and dis- 
united class. In the early part of the railway era the 
railway companies bought up a considerable portion of 
the canals in order to abate competition. The Commission 
points out that if the railway companies possessed water- 
ways conterminous with their lines, they might use the 
water freely for slow and heavy traffic; but as it is, 
they do not use them seriously, and are not concerned 
to do anything more than discharge their mere obligations 
of upkeep. And of course the railway companies would 
have no monopoly of carrying by water, even if they 
wished to develop this side of their traffic. They are mere 
toll-takers. It is therefore only fair to admit that it has 
been quite natural for the railway companies not to pay 
very much attention to the canals. As to the independent 
canal companies, they have hardly been able to keep their 
heads above water, and in most cases their property has 
deteriorated. The total net revenue of the waterways is 
declining, and among the investing public there has long 
been a complete lack of faith in the future of canals. 


On this state of affairs two remarks may be made. One 
is that the prosperity of canals would not necessarily mean, 
as is sometimes assumed, a reduced prosperity for the 
railways. Cheap and easy transit by water would be 
a great impetus to trade, and all carrying companies 
would profit by such an impetus. It is one of the chief 
heresies of Protectionist economists that the success of 
your competitor means the failure of yourself. The 
second remark which ought to be made is that the failure 
of private enterprise in canals is perfectly explicable, and 
that, like most explicable failures, it could probably be 
modified, if it could not be ended. The canals came into 
existence under an utterly haphazard system, and this 
system was petrified by the brilliant inauguration of the 
railway era. The canal companies, all at sixes and sevens, 
and almost wholly inarticulate, have remained in what the 
Commission calls “a position of arrested development.” 
The chief practical symptom of all this is the absence of 
standardisation. You can start a truck of goods on 
any railway in England and it can travel over the lines of 
all the other companies without the least difficulty because 
they are all built to the same gauge. In the case 
of canals it is quite otherwise. Barges which navigate 
one waterway are unable to pass the locks and bridges of 
other waterways, and thus “through” traffic is out of the 
question. The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
Commission is convinced that private enterprise cannot be 
expected to take the improvement of canals in hand 
because there is no prospect of adequate remuneration. 
Abroad canal-tolls are either absent or very small, whereas 
in England the canal companies depend upon their tolls 
for revenue; yet while the tolls are retained at their 
present figure the traffic of the canals is unlikely to 
increase. The Commission has not recommended State-aid 
without a struggle. It examines the argument that manu- 
factures ought to be produced at places where the natural 
conditions are most favourable; that under modern con- 
ditions it is impossible artificially to revive the canals in 
order to feed the Midland industrial centres with raw 
materials at a cheap rate; and that even if this artificial 
process were undertaken, the manufacturing districts 
nearer the coast would always have the advantage, and the 
money spent on the canals would be in any case thrown 
away. But the Commission rejects these arguments :— 

“Tho reply to these objections is, in our opinion, that although, 
from an abstract economie point of view, it might make no 
difference to the country at 1] whether works remained 
in the Midlands or migrated to places more suited to existing 
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conditions, such a vast dislocation of industry would in practice 
be attended by so much waste and loss, and so much 
suffering to the worki classes, that, if the State can do 
anything, with reasonable consideration for all the interests 
involved, to prevent or to moderate the process, such steps should 
be taken. It is obvious that the process might take the form, not 
of removal of the works to the sea-coast, but of the closing down 
of the works altogether, and the emigration of the floating capital 
now engaged in them to other parts of the world, to which the 
labour engaged in them could not follow it. It may fairly be held 
that the State is concerned in ensuring to its citizens by its own 
action, if private enterprise fails to accomplish this end, the best 
and most economic modes of transport, so that industry and 
commerce may be carried on as effectively as possible, especially 
in view of the strong competition now taking place in the markets 
of the world. The coalfields of the Midlands give facilities for 
manufacturing which should be utilised to the utmost. Even if 
new industries and manufactories tend to establish themselves on 
the coast, rather than in the interior, it appears to be desirable 
that those now existing in the interior districts should be saved 
from the uprooting which apparently threatens them, if that 
saving can be effected by sound measures which will effectively 
reduce the rates of transport.” 
These words are perhaps the most important in the Report, 
for they are the underlying principle on which the majority 
have made their recommendations. From this principle, 
as such, we must wholly dissent. The canals have so long 
been comparatively idle that we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe in the vast dislocation of industry which the 
Commission foresees as the result of a starved canal 
service. Nor do we admit that the State should ensure 
its citizens the best and most economic modes of transport 
so that the stern conditions of modern competition may be 
met. This is simply, under one of its numerous aliases, 
the old delusion that the State knows how to spend money 
on behalf of its citizens better than the citizens know 
themselves. If water-borne traffic between inland towns 
and the coast would pay, is it not likely that private enter- 
prise, always anxious to turn new capital to account, would 
seize the opportunity ?_ If it can be proved to the various 
members of a disunited class of owners that their capital 
already sunk in canals could be made remunerative, is it 
inconceivable that by State suggestion, or by State help to 
a reasonable extent, they could be induced to create a 
thorough scheme which would put into their pockets the 
money said to be waiting for them? The argument we 
have quoted would end logically, not only in the purchase 
of the canals, but in the nationalisation of the railways. 
The Majority Report recommends that a central Waterway 
Board should be formed, consisting of three or five Com- 
missioners, and that this Board should control all the 
State-owned waterways. As the Development Scheme 
proposed by the present Government contemplates “ the 
coustruction and improvement of inland navigation,” the 
Report suggests that part of the functions of the Waterway 
Board might be vested in the Development Commissioners. 
To begin with, the Waterway Board would have the control 
of what is known as “the Cross,’”—the network of water- 
ways which join the Humber, the Mersey, the Severn, and 
the Thames with the Midlands. When the Board thought 
that other canals ought to be acquired, it would have 
ower to submit the necessary proposals to Parliament. 
t is calculated that the improvements required on the 
four great lines of “the Cross” would cost £17,500,000, 
and the annual expenditure would be increased to 
£1,098,000. To meet that there would be an existing 
revenue of only £567,000. 

We cannot help confessing to have read this Report, 
interesting and exceptionally well written though it is, with 
some disappointment. As we said at the beginning, 
there is no exact analogy from Continental experience, as 
abroad nearly all the railways are State-owned. The fact 
that railways are not State-owned here is surely an 
essentially distinguishing fact, and yet, as a few members 
of the Commission point out, very little attention has been 
bestowed on the probable effect of having State-owned 
canals alongside privately owned railways. The whole 
canal question is so complicated that a most careful 
examination of the evidence now placed before us will 
be necessary before we can hope to penetrate the 
obscurity. It would be ridiculous to pretend to have 
a ready-made scheme. We still trust that it may be 
possible to bring into common and easy use once 
more a system of transport which has the enormous 
preliminary advantage of being in existence. But we 
could not possibly approve the vague estimate which 
the Commission has offered of the profit and loss 











account of acquiring the canals. Let us express, however, 
our belief that if Mr. Asquith’s Development Scheme 
should ever come into beimg, and the State should 
decide for Englishmen how they ought to spend their 
moncy in order best to secure their material advancement, 
public money would be spent less disadvantageously on 
the rescue of canals from their present decay than on 
almost any object on which the money would be likely to 
be lavished. 





CRIME AND EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


E murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson last week was 

just such a crime as in slightly different circum- 
stances would have filled Englishmen with exceptional 
horror. Happening when it did, it would be untrue to 
say that it excited more than a small part of the consterna- 
tion which was caused by the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie. Yet the two crimes were almost exactly similar in 
their manner and their significance,—if it be not the 
truth that in some ways the murder of Mr. Jackson was 
the more significant and the more ominous. Of course 
there are reasons—perhaps they should be called excuses— 
for the murder of Mr. Jackson having passed without very 
serious notice. It happened at a moment when people at 
home were busy with the double interests of Christmas and 
the approaching elections, and it happened at the town of 
Nasik in India, and not, as in the case of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie, under our eyes in London. We should like to 
think that these reasons are sufficient, for otherwise it 
would be necessary to assume an ignoble indifference in 
Englishmen which would speak very badly for their concern 
in the affairs of India,—in the fate of the exemplary body 
of public servants who compose the Indian Civil Service. 
To be sure, even apathy would be a lesser evil than the 
panic-stricken demand for indiscriminate vengeance which 
proceeded from part of the European population in Calcutta 
and from some Englishmen at home during the Mutiny. 
Let us hope that such an unhinging of mind which actually 
caused men to believe that revenge would have the same 
moral sanctions as just punishment will never occur again. 
It is recorded that the French General Vinoy wrote to Lord 
Clyde in commenting on this clamour: “ Les représailles 
sont toujours inutiles.” And, indeed, that truth was not 
in the least danger of being forgotten by such cool-headed 
and great-hearted soldiers as Havelock, Outram, the 
Lawrences, Nicholson, and Lord Clyde himself. English- 
men are probably inoculated by experience against any 
repetition of the temporary aberrations of the middie of 
last century, however acute the provocations may be. ‘The 
danger now is quite a different one; it is rather that 
Englishmen should gradually eome to take assassination 
in India so much for granted that they should not be 
sufficiently moved by the sacrifice of such noble lives as 
that of Mr. Jackson. Nothing is more certain than that 
the Government of India will go on with the same 
coolness, the same industry, and the same determinaticn as 
ever. But none the less it is right for those who live at 
home to be concerned intimately in the safety of those who 
carry their lives in their hands as the representatives of 
British administration in India. 

By the murder of Mr. Jackson, who was Collector at 
Nasik, the natives of India have lost one of their best 
friends. It is an incredible irony that anarchy should 
have chosen for its victims such men as Sir Curzon Wyllie 
and Mr. Jackson, who were attached to the natives by 
strong feelings of regard and by an ungrudging readiness 
to help. It was once said of Henry Lawrence that no one 
ever rose from his table without having learned to think 
more kindly of the natives, and much the same could be 
said of both Sir Curzon Wyllie and Mr. Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson was a fine Sanscrit and Oriental scholar, and 
his Orientalism was not merely a duty to discharge, 
but an occupation in which the heart worked with the 
brain. If it is significant that such a man as this should 
have been chosen for assassination, there is no less siguifi- 
cance in the position and character of his murderer. ‘The 
murderer, a youth barely eighteen years old, belonged, as 
we learn from the Times, not only to the highest of Hindu 
castes, but to one of the most influential branches of that 
caste in Western India. The crime was committed 
avowedly in order to avenge a judicial sentence. It had 
been Mr. Jackson’s duty to confirm a sentence of deporta- 
tion passed upon another member of the caste to which 
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the murderer belonged. Both the murderer and the 
deported man are Chitpavani Brahmins, who have long 
held a supreme position in the Bombay we are This 
sept has produced many men of high intellectual attain- 
ments ; some of them have served faithfully and well under 
the British Crown, and others have been among the most 
seditious opponents of British rule. If this caste as a 
whole should advocate meeting the judicial system of 
India with open violence, we undertake to say that there 
could be few more serious portents. We hope that the 
whole British administration in India, from the Viceroy— 
himself the object of an “attempt” the other day—down- 
wards, will have not merely the watchful sympathy of their 
countrymen, but the help of their intelligent concentration 
on the problems of Indian rule. It ought not to be possible 
for any one to suppose that the Englishmen who take the 
chief interest in India are those who agree with Mr. Keir 
Hardie. 

It is being proposed that much more rigorous restrictions 
should be put upon the native Press. Lord Morley, as we 
all know, has consented to the deportation of writers 
guilty of direct incitement to murder; but it is said that 
this is not enough,—that a considerable proportion of the 
native newspapers exhale an atmosphere which inspires 
violence and crime, even though positive incitements in 
exact words may be absent. We confess that we intensely 
dislike a severe restriction of the expression of public 
opinion, however foolish, and even subversive, the opinion 
may be. Yet we admit that in certain circumstances— 
particularly in India, where respect for authority is the 
first condition of all government—the indulgence of this 
principle may be carried too far. Hindus, even the most 
cultivated, have their aims and energies easily misdirected 
by false appeals to their very volatile feelings; and just 
because they are without the innate sense of discipline 
peculiar to Anglo-Saxons we can conceive that there might 
be circumstances in which it would be necessary to apply 
rules that would be utterly unreasonable in Great Britain. 
3ut we must always look upon such measures as temporary 
precautions. India cannot be governed by a series of 
restrictions, which contain no seed of progress, no 
possibility of fructification. The central fact, and, we 
must add, the great disappointment, of the situation in 
India is that there has been no moral progress comparable 
with the intellectual progress. Western ideas and methods 
of thought have spread and have destroyed the ancient 
creeds, and, while the moral props have thus been removed, 
nothing has been substituted for them. Government has 
strictly fulfilled the letter of its law, that it would remain 
neutral in questions of religion. Education in India is 
secular, not because any Englishman of sense believes in 
education without religion, but because Great Britain 
promised—an intention admirable and necessary in itself— 
neither to take the part of any one religion as against 
another, nor to force the Christian religion upon an 
unwilling people. 

In the new number of the Contemporary Review 
there is an interesting article on this subject by Sir 
Audrew Fraser, who has worked hard for the better 
education of Indians, and who, as his reward, was 
nearly assassinated two or three times. Sir Andrew 
Fraser testifies to the universality with which it is recog- 
nised and appreciated in India that Government is 
genuinely and unalterably neutral in matters of religion. 
Now Sir Andrew Fraser’s point is that the natives are 
not naturally indifferent to religion, and that a special 
impression was made on the finest Indian minds by the 
fact that Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 was 
dignified by a high religious tone. The Queen’s wise and 
frank declaration of her own faith appealed to peoples 
who do not normally respect an irreligious ruler. It 
follows that although Government cannot teach religion, 
this ought not to imply that it will not allow religion to 
be taught. The grants-in-aid already made to religious 
institutions of all kinds, whether Christian, Hindu, or 
Mohammedan, show that this truth is recognised. But 
Sir Andrew Fraser thinks that much more might be done. 
He quotes the prediction of Dr. Duff, written over seventy 
years ago, which has indeed been most remarkably 
fulfilled by the present unrest :— 

“Tf in that land you do give the people knowledge without 
religion, rest assured that it is the greatest blunder, politically 
speaking, that ever was committed, Having free, unrestricted 
access to the whole range of our English-speaking literature and 








science they will despise and reject their own absurd systems 
of learning. Once driven out of their own systems, they will 
inevitably become infidels in religion. And shaken out of the 
mechanical round of their own religious observances, without 
moral principles to balance their thoughts or guide their move- 
ments, they will as certainly become discontented, restless 
agitators, ambitious of power and official distinction, and possessed 
of the most disloyal sentiments towards that Government which, 
in their eye, has usurped all the authority that rightly belonged 
to themselves. This is not theory, it is fact.” 

Sir Andrew Fraser holds that the ideal scheme for giving 
religious and moral training, without compromising the 
neutrality of Government, is embodied in the Ranchi 
Model College scheme. Under this scheme an Arts 
College is to be established which will be practically 
residential. The boys will live in hostels, each of which 
will be a private institution, and will have its own religious 
instruction. The whole cost of building these hostels has 
already been subscribed by private persons. Some of the 
hostels will be Hindu, some Mohammedan, and some 
Christian. But the College, as such, will be a Govern- 
ment institution, and there religion will not be taught. 
The scheme has not advanced very far, although the 
foundation-stone of the College has been laid. Sir 
Andrew Fraser quotes as characteristic the cases of a 
leading Mohammedan and a leading Hindu who intensely 
dislike the ordinary non-religious education in India, and 
who would have been ardent supporters of the Ranchi 
College if it had been ready to receive their sons. The 
Mohammedan is spending thousands of pounds in 
educating his children in England. “The tremendous 
importance of this question,” says Sir Andrew Fraser, 
“cannot possibly be overestimated.” We cannot under- 
take to say whether the Ranchi scheme would do all that 
Sir Andrew Fraser believes, but it is a courageous experi- 
ment which has the sanction of the Government. And 
we are quite sure of this, that whether or not we have 
here the best solution, moral training (which is probably 
possible only by means of religion) is one of the first needs 
of Indian education. 





A NEW FUTURE FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOYS. 


+ year ended for the public schools with the 
beginning of what may grow into a very big move- 
ment. The first few days of the Christmas holidays have 
come to be set apart by schoolmasters for the Head- 
Masters’ Conference, and of the Head-Masters’ Conference, 
us the Warden of Bradfield reminded his hearers, its critics 
have unkindly remarked that it dines and debates and 
debates and dines. But this year, at all events, it has 
done more than discuss the proper place in the school 
curriculum of French, English, and Greek. The Warden 
of Bradfield, Dr. Gray, began the proceedings on Decem- 
ber 22nd by moving a resolution which committed the 
Conference to further definite support of a new League, 
the “ Public Schools League for Imperial Land Settlement 
in the Overseas Dominions.” Dr. Gray's speech in 
advocacy of his resolution took full account of Imperial 
issues, but it was refreshingly practical. What, he asked 
in effect, was to be the future of Canada as affected by 
emigration? Would the Government be controlled by 
the influence of English settlers? or if not, by whom? 
If the emigration of young educated Englishmen was 
not having a good effect in Canada, what was there that 
was wrong? ‘The Head-Masters’ Conference, at all events, 
in part answer to those questions, in their formally 
expressed approval of the idea of the Public Schools 
League, have now definitely recommended the establish- 
ment of a central office in London for the League's 
permanent work. 

What, then, is the main principle on which the League 
is toact? ‘The work which it sets before itself can be 
best understood, perhaps, by a study of the objects and 
methods of the Bradtield College Ranch for Bradfield 
boys, an institution which came into active existence last 
autumn. In August, when travelling through Canada 
on his way to preside at the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association, held at Winnipeg, 
Dr. Gray bought a house and a ranch of nineteen 
hundred and twenty acres near Calgary, in the province 
of Alberta. This is now named the Bradfield College 
Ranch, and it is intended to fill a long-recognised 
want. It would be difficult to guess the numbers of boys 
who have left English public schools every year for many 
years past with the desire to enter on some career in the 
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Colonies, particularly Canada, with her vast opportunities 
for agriculture. The numbers have been very large, and 
would have been even larger if there had not always existed 
the difficulty of not knowing where to go, what to do, and 
whom to trust while learning the beginnings of the 
work of farming, surveying, engineering, or whatever 
career might be chosen. So great has that difficulty 
been felt to be that many of the young men who would 
have made the best settlers have been deterred from 
going abroad altogether. On the other hand, there have 
been plenty of wastrels who have either gone out or 
been sent out to Canada because they have done no 
good at home. They have done no good in Canada 
either, and the result has been that the immigration of 
educated young Englishmen into Canada, instead of being 
a success, has for the most part been a failure. As 
“remittance men” many of them are regarded with 
contempt; others, who under better conditions would 
readily enter into and benefit the life of the community, 
have found themselves looked upon coldly or suspiciously ; 
others, again, who possibly have paid fairly large premiums 
for being taught their work, have found themselves treated 
little better than menials, and have returned home dis- 
gusted with a life which was in reality admirably suited 
for them. Meanwhile the rush of American colonists to 
take advantage of opportunities which they thoroughly 
understand has continued, and the North-West of Canada 
has given farmers of the United States chances of fortunes 
which might easily have been open for English schoolboys, 
had they known what to do and where to go. 

Here is the opportunity of the ranch. The Bradfield 
Ranch is a “ business proposition.” It is intended to pay 
its own way, and to help its pupils to pay theirs. Roughly 
speaking, the course contemplated is this. A party of 
Bradiield boys would go out about Eastertide,—that is, 
about the time when active work on the ranch would 
begin. They would remain on the ranch until October in 
each successive year, and in October they would be 
advised to attend a winter session at one of the Canadian 
Agricultural Colleges,—say Guelph near Toronto or Mac- 
donald near Montreal, or possibly an Agricultural College 
to be affiliated to the University of Edmonton, the capital 
of Alberta. In the spring the young men would return to 
the ranch work again, and by the end of two years a ranch 
pupil ought to be in a position to invest capital in the 
purchase of land for himself, should he wish to do so, 
and to invest his money knowing what he was buying. 
He would thus avoid one of the great pitfalls of the 
inexperienced immigrant, and would be saved from 
buying land without a knowledge of soils, or through 
the middleman, who is often not the most honest 
of dealers. As to expense, the ranch pupil would pay 
a premium of £100, there would be the cost of his 
—- and journey to Alberta (say £25), and there might 
e in addition the fees and boarding expenses of the two 
winter sessions at College (possibly £40 for each session). 
But as regards the £100 premium, the pupil would not 
only be boarded free of charge during his stay on the 
rauch, but he would also be paid as wages a minimum of 
ten dollars (£2) a month on entry, these wages to be 
raised if his abilities entitled him to better pay. As to 
the management of the ranch, it is at present under the 
guidance of a successful Albertan farmer appointed by Dr. 
Gray, and he, with his wife, is to look after the boarding 
and general welfare of the pupils. The idea as regards 
the life of all on the ranch is that it should be strenuous, 
simple, and hard, but that it should be free from 
tie indignities and the dirtiness which are frequently 
and unnecessarily associated with the work of a farm-pupil. 
All the pupils are to be teetotalers, and are to be subject 
to certain disciplinary restrictions as to leave of absence 
from the ranch, and so on; but instead of the “ shacks” 
of the ranchmen of twenty years ago, the Bradfield Ranch 
pupils will find waiting a house of twenty-six rooms, with 
“all modern appliances,” including a pianola. The ranch 
carries at present “a small instalment” of stock: eighty 
horses, ninety cows, two hundred and forty Angora goats, 
and five hundred sheep, and besides this stock there are 
pigs, poultry, and bees. Would an ordinary healthy boy 
with a taste for adventure and a love of farm-work ask for 
a more alluring prospect ? 

But the Bradfield College Ranch, which may agen be 
regarded as an example for other ranches of the kind, is 
meant to be part of a larger scheme. The Head-Masters’ 





Conference for the last three years has been gradually 
evolving a system of local addons Committees in the 
chief towns of Canada to help public-school boys to get 
the work and the opportunities they need. The Conference 
has now approved the idea of the establishment in London 
of a central office, presumably with a secretary, for the 
League, and doubtless the governing bodies of the various 
schools will decide to support the League with contribu- 
tions from the funds at their disposal. The Rhodes 
Trustees, we notice, have already awarded an annual grant 
of £50. The whole scheme is one which will have the 
good wishes of all who are anxious that so magnificent 
a country as Canada, and particularly, perhaps, the almost 
undeveloped North-West, should be linked with English 
sentiment and bound up with the fortunes of Englishmen. 
Canadians hitherto, as our correspondence columns have 
sometimes shown, have not always seen the best of 
Englishmen, and the Public Schools League, if it carries 
out its objects, should have a great future before it 
in arranging the conditions under which Canadians and 
British emigrants of the educated classes should meet each 
other in the life of the new country. That is an Imperial 
work which should meet with a great reward, and if it has 
the advantage of also offering an opportunity to British 
parents for settling the future of their sons, so much the 
more is it to be recommended. Apart from all material 
considerations, it will add, we hope, one more tie of senti- 
ment to the relations of the Mother-country with the 
Dominions oversea; a tie which begins with the farmer's 
knowledge of the soil he works, and ends in the settler’s 
love for the land of his adoption. 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

HE place of a religion in the spiritual scale is determined 
by its view of the universe as a whole,—its conception» 
that is to say, of man and the world, of God, and their mutual 
relations. Every religion has, implicitly or explicitly, a theory 
of the universe. Even fetichism, which attributes the energy 
of living spirit to material things, has within it the germ of a 
collective world view, but it is especially true of an historical 
religion that it is based on some great unifying principle in 
the light of which all things are viewed. Judaism, for 
example, rises out of the great idea of the oneness and moral 
sovereignty of God, and in proclaiming this principle, and 
thereby laying the foundations of a spiritual Theism, it has 
contributed to a permanent need of human thought. Bud- 
dhism, with its doctrine of self-sacrifice, of the abolition of the 
desire to live, interprets life in terms of pessimism, and in so 
doing does justice to many facts of experience, and commends 
itself to the best minds in the Oriental world. Such a teacher 
as Christ may be expected to supply a supreme formative 
idea, a framework, so to say, into which may be fitted al! the 
strange contradictory phenomena of human life,—an idea 
which runs as a thread through the tangled story of our race, 
giving to this story spiritual meaning and dramatic unity. 
This idea He offers us in the phrase “the kingdom of God.” 
The term was one of the ecclesiastical shibboleths of His day. 
He seized upon the idea, cleared it of all ignoble use, and 

made it the central theme of His Gospel. 

Modern investigation has made clear to us what His con- 
temporaries understood by the phrase. It meant different 
things to different minds. The popular view conceived it to 
signify the visible reign of God in the person of His Messiah, 
who was to appear to end the oppressor’s rule and make the 
Jew lord of the nations. The picture of the coming kingdom 
given in the Book of Enoch, an apocalyptic work of the 
second century B.C., coloured the popular expectation. It 
speaks of a Son of Man, an Elect One, who will come forth as 
a leader and prince of Israel against his foes. A great battle 
will be fought. The old Jerusalem will, as with the wave of a 
magician’s wand, pass away, and a new and more glorious one 
will take its place. Inthe new Jerusalem pious Jews will dwell, 
and the heathen will do them homage. It was a hope like 
this that so fired Jewish fanaticism in its struggle against 
the legions of Rome that whole garrisons preferred suicide to 
surrender. Of course, the prophetic mind did not rest in 
such an external conception. It came to see that the triumph 
of Israel must mean the triumph of goodness. Hence the 
religious men, the better Pharisees, of Christ's day believed 
that if Israel could keep the law for only a single day, the 





Messiah would come on the clouds of heaven and the Day of 
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Judgment would be ushered in, in which all pious men would 
be justified and the wicked put to shame. This, too, may 
have been the idea of the Baptist. He also came preaching 
the kingdom of heaven. For him it meant judgment, im- 
mediate and overwhelming. He likens the kingdom to an 
axe driven into the root of a barren tree and bringing it down 
to the earth; or to a fan with which the husbandman 
separates the chaff from the wheat, and the wheat is safely 
garnered in barns, while the chaff is burned up. Now, when 
Christ comes upon the scene the limitations which beset even 
the prophetic conception fall away. Indeed, the idea under- 
goes an absolute transformation. The king of the kingdom 
is not an avenger with a glittering sword in his hand, coming 
forth to despoil the nations and to strike terror into the 
hearts of men; but He is the Father in heaven, who sends 
His rain upon the just and upon the unjust, and who wills the 
perfection of all, even as He is Himself perfect. And just 
because the king is the Universal Father, so all men every- 
where who are striving after the divine idea are members 
of the kingdom. 

Christ's thought of the Kingdom, which is so delicate and 
s0 difficult because so profound, may, perhaps, be best grasped 
if we recall that He does not regard the kingdom as the 
product of a vague future, but rather as a present state. He 
says, “The kingdom of heaven is within you or among you,” 
and whether this means within the heart of the individual or 
latent in the community as the germ of a new social order, 
in either case it means that it is a present fact. All that the 
kingdom was yet to manifest itself to be was lying in germ 
in the soul of its Founder. Therefore, if we are to do justice 
to the thought which Christ would teach, we must keep in 
mind that, in spite of injustice, wrong, oppression, suffering— 
in spite of everything that seems to contradict our faith—the 
kingdom of God is « present fact. Since Christ’s appearance 
on our planet, never again can the world be as though He 
had not been. It is true, indeed, that the present order of 
things, as it strikes the outward eye, is not the divine order. 
It is hard on the poor and the friendless. It has little regard 
for the weak and the dependent. Its word is, Might is right. 
And yet, within this order of things, there is another order,— 
the kingdom of God, which is slowly but surely transforming 
the natural order, and which will yet somehow and at some 
time prove victorious. A great modern divine of Germany 
believes that the truth which lies at the root of the doctrine 
of original sin is better expressed by the phrase “the 
kingdom of sin.” This is a very interesting and suggestive 
thought. Here in this world, standing over against each 
other and in deadly conflict, are these two empires,—the empire 
of God and the empire of Evil. This means that neither sin 
nor goodness exists as an isolated, disconnected, and in- 
dependent fact, but rather as a complicated and organically 
related order of facts and tendencies. In spite of Weismann’s 
doctrine, many scientific authorities agree in thinking that 
mental and scientific gifts are inherited. So too with moral 
and spiritual tendencies and attributes. They are handed 
down from father to son. Further, they are propagated, as 
it were, by contagion. Sin begets sin. Goodness creates 
goodness. Now, the truth that lies at the bottom of the idea 
of conversion is that every man by conscious choice belongs 
to one or other of these kingdoms. 


The older individualism in religion had no room for the 
idea of the kingdom. At the present time we are everywhere 
witnessing a reaction against this individualism. Sociology 
is a science which to-day is studied with a passion that only 
theology could arouse at an earlier time. We now know that 
the various forms of social life, however they may have been 
perverted and degraded by sin and weakness, are yet elements 
in the kingdom, and have within them the seeds of a dirine 
idea that will yet free itself of every accretion and perversion. 
The advent of God’s kingdom, then, implies the advent of a 
new social order, in which the family, the household, the 
friendly circle, the State, the economic system, the fellowship 
of art, the republic of letters and of science, may be taken up 
into the service of the human brotherhood, and may be 
penetrated through and through with a sense of the service 
of God. Hence the kingdom is not only something rooted 
once and for all in human history; it is also something to be 
achieved, for it is the symbol of God’s purpose, God’s aim, 
which He permits us to take up and make the aim and 
purpose of our lives, 








Many interesting and difficult questions emerge at this 
point. For example, how are we to relate the idea of the 
Church to the idea of the kingdom? Sometimes of set 
purpose and design, and sometimes through mere confusion 
of thought, the Church and the kingdom are identified. This 
doctrine had its most famous exponent in Augustine. The 
Roman Catholic Church has taken over the theory, and views 
itself as the kingdom of God, and the Pope as the head of 
the kingdom. We must, however, distinguish between the 
Church of Rome and the Papacy. The Roman Church 
retains within itself many of the most beautiful and gracious 
spirits of the kingdom ; whereas the Papal Curia, with its iron 
rule, its intolerable autocratic spirit, stands as one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of the kingdom. Only. the 
other day Papal officials excommunicated one of the most 
pious and most spiritual of the Church’s children. It stands 
opposed to freedom of thought and liberty of investigation, 
and that passion for truth which is the mark of the kingdom. 
No Church, however venerable or powerful, can wholly answer 
the high ideal of Christ. The kingdom includes the Church, 
as it includes science and hygiene and the State. The Church, 
like the State, exists for the kingdom. The function of the 
State is ethical. It advances the interests of the divine order 
by regulating the social relations of men, by determining 
their rights and their duties on the basis of the moral law. 
The function of the Church is to penetrate the State with a 
religious spirit, to view all questions and all problems, as it 
were, sub specie xternitatis, in the light of man’s relation to 
God. The Church is the organ through which the great 
truths of God and of redemption, of the meaning and 
worth of Christ’s person, are indicated to the world. 
Hence we may infer that the Church which most con- 
sistently witnesses to these truths, and thus best advances 
the interests of the kingdom, is the Church that has 
the promise of the future. 





THE ART OF OVERLOOKING. 
OME sense of composition and some study of perspective 
are necessary if our view of life is to be either true o 
pleasant, and at the bottom of both these arts lies the art 
of overlooking. A great many people nowadays seem to 
think that monotony is the chief cause of discontent. We 
should doubt it; but it certainly does account for a good deal 
of unhappiness, and it can be very largely corrected by a 
resolution to overlook. Each day contains for every one a 
large proportion of sameness enlivened by certain quite new 
experiences. People with a gift for happiness accentuate these, 
and contrive to overlook the parts that are already too well 
known. Memory is not altogether a mechanical record. We 
can resolve to remember part of a day as we resolve to 
remember part of a book. We cannot forget at will, but 
where slight impressions are concerned there is such a thing 
as crowding out. Monotony is a matter of the past. If 
as we look back it is variety which has been recorded, 
we shall hardly feel dull in the present. To look at the 
matter from another point of view: nobody can live 
long in the world and not admit that the words “ Nothing 
for nothing” contain a sad amount of truth. He is of 
course @ fool who does not count the cost so far as the 
future is concerned; but scarcely less a fool is he who 
does not overlook past costs. If we have any good or 
delightful thing in this life, at all hazards let us not 
taint our enjoyment by considering what we gave for it. 
Was it more than we could afford? Never mind; we 
have afforded it, we have made our purchase. Let us 
take off the ticket with the price and burn the receipt. 
There are items in life’s ledger which must be overlooked 
unless we would spend all our days in balancing closed 
accounts. 

We have heard it said that the greatest landscape-painters 
have been men whose eyesight was bad for details. Nature 
dazzles the eyes she would enchant. The seer misses many 
sights. The men who open the eyes of the world know 
when to close their own. We are not likely to find 
very much feeling for Nature in a gifted watchmaker. 
Whether this theory is actually true or no, it is certainly 
true metaphorically. The microscopic view of life is alwaya 
an unhappy one. Sometimes one is tempted to believe that 
almost all beauty is built up of ugly atoms. It ought to be 
one of the first objects of life not to see them separately. 
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The whole is as real as the part, and we may surely choose 
which reality we will consider. 

Suecess in life—however we like to define it—depends upon 
our relations with our fellow-creatures, and those relations 
depend for each individual upon his ability to judge character. 
We all begin life surrounded by sealed books, by human 
documents which we must learn to read. It is every man’s 
business and nearly every man’s pleasure to get at their 
contents as fast as he may. If a man does not know how to 
skip, he will never be well read; he will be always studying 
and never attaining to knowledge. If a man has learnt how 
to tear the heart out of a book, he has had a liberal education. 
There is no limit to what he can learn. If a man knows how 
to distinguish the essence of character from its accidents, he 
is, whatever his position im life, a man of the world. All 
real scholars have a sense of direction. They can keep upon 
the main track of an author’s intention though a hundred 
bypaths may attract their thoughts. Much the same thing is 
true in regard to the study of character. There are so many 
false indications to be overlooked, superficial qualities which 
have no meaning, tricks of mind of no more significance 
than tricks of manner, copied mechanically from early 
associates, of which both mentally lazy and mentally over- 
worked men neglect to break themselves. Some serious men 
take hold of every subject first by its lighter side,—smallest 
part foremost as it were. The habit is perhaps in reality an 
expression of modesty, and comes of a dread of the “ daws” 
who peck at exposed hearts; but the censorious critic who 
misses nothing is sure to set it down as cynicism or silliness. 
To others every conversation is a friendly contest, though 
on further acquaintance they are neither cantankerous nor 
without convictions. Others, again, approach every subject 
with the statement of a preconception. It fades at the first 
touch of a fact. They are not prejudiced in the ordinary 
sense—that is, they are not mentally obstinate— but they have 
a horror of all uncertainty. During the omniscient period of 
youth they laid in a large stock of ready-made conclusions, 
taken over wholesale from their forbears very likely, and they 
must spend their lives in dissolving instead of forming 
them. It is not easy at first to follow the motion of their 
minds, for they seem to be working backwards. All these 
are caprices of character, inherited or contracted. Only 
those who can overlook them ever arrive at the real man. 
The temptation to mistake excrescences for the real stuff of 
personality comes very often from self-indulgence in a sort 
of spurious satire which feeds upon details. All men believe 
themselves to be humorous. It is perhaps the only delightful 
gift openly claimed nowadays without even a pretence at 
mcdesty. A power of minute and contemptuous observation 
is often mistaken by the unlucky owner for satiric humour ; 
and not only by the owner. Often a circle of empty-headed 
friends share his delusion. Petty spite is confused with 
satire by men who confuse mimicry with acting, or who regard 
the truth of a portrait as consisting in minute reproduction 
of defects of feature. 

But the art of overlooking is useful in far more serious 
connexions than those we have been enumerating. Unless 
he will diligently practise it, a thoughtful man will with 
difficulty avoid that attitude of suspicion, or even of despair, 
which makes usefulness impossible. Unless we can keep in 
mind the great opposing ideals which do really lie at the 
root of party strife, we shall begin to think that party strife 
presents nothing but a confused welter of self-interested 
ill-nature. The man who perpetually dwells upon the 
“atrocities” perpetrated by his opponents never succeeds 
in. grasping the issue. Every detail of the fray sends him 
off at a tangent. 

For most of us the great things will not hold our attention 
unless we determine that they should do so; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever see them at all unless we will 
learn to overlook. An aptitude for detection is inimical to 
insight. 





TIDES. 


“ And it being low water, he [Barkis] went out with the tide.” 
—Dicxuns, “ David Copperfield.” 


HE interest in and knowledge of tides are almost limited 
with most people to their fortnight or month’s holiday 
at the seaside. The question with them is whether the tide 





is “in” or “out,” as it enters into their plans for the day. 
They generally speak of the tide as coming in or going out, 
as if it were a train, or a pleasure steamer, or some other 
feature of the holiday resort. 

Tt is hard for people unfamiliar with our coasts to realise 
of what vital importance the tides are to hundreds of 
thousands of the folk using the sea. How often does the 
state of the tide mean life or death to a vessel driven by stress 
of weather into shoal-water; to fishing-smacks trying to claw 
off the land in the teeth of a gale until the tide shall have 
risen enough to enable them to make their harbour with 
safety; or to afaithful ship ashore on a sandbank, pounding 
her very heart out in a heavy blow, the officers and men 
hoping against hope that she will hold together until the 
tide floats her, and the salt-crusted, smoke-begrimed tug ean 
tow her into shelter! Then, again,a great steamer, running 
for port in an onshore gale; she has not waited for the tide to 
give her more water and a truer sea, and, trying to enter too 
soon, is. wrecked on the very doorstep of home. These, and 
countless other crises in the lives of ships and seamen 
wherein the tides play so large a part, the man from inland 
cannot know. 

Encyclopaedias contain the information that the sun and 
moon govern the tides; that the moon's influence is two and 
a quarter times that of the sun; that spring tides occur just 
after the full and change of the moon, and rise higher and fall 
lower than neap tides, which oceur at the moon’s quarters, 
Beyond this, and the explanation of it, we step into the deep 
waters of “ tideology,” one of the least developed sciences. 
In writing of tides in his famous “ Wrinkles,” Captain Lecky 
says that we must look to the future to produce a commanding 
genius who shall elucidate some of the many mysteries. It 
is noticeable in the accounts of tides and tidal streams in 
nautical almanacs, or the Admiralty Tide Tables, that often 
one comes across extraordinary phenomena about which the 
best authorities can only say: “ These peculiarities are probably 
eee ” For instance, speaking of the double low 
water at Weymouth, Captain Lecky writes that it is not to 
be explained, but he adds characteristically that some one has 
“had a shot at it” on p. 220 of the Admiralty Tide Tables. 
The double high water at Southampton is simple enough. 
The twelve-foot rise to the westward of the Bristol Channel, 
which increases to twenty-seven feet at Lundy Island and 
forty feet at Bristol, and the Severn boa, are easy to under- 
stand from the shape of the land. That there is a six- to 
seven-foot rise on the English coast by the Isle of Wight 
and a sixteen- to seventeen-foot rise on the French coast 
opposite is not so simple; but one could go on quoting ad 
infinitum. 

The object of this article is not to deal with the scientific 
side of tides, but to recall a few instances of extraordinary 
tides caused by the weather, and the connexion between the 
two; to mention briefly some of the many men whose worka- 
day lives are bound up with tides, and to relate some of 
their observations and beliefs with regard to them. Apart 
from peculiarities of their own in normal weather, tides are 
affected by strong winds and a low barometer, and then the 
tide-tables, with their rise and fall to an inch and time of 
high-water to a minute, become absolutely inaccurate. A 
strong N.N.W gale in the North Sea will raise the surface 
two or three feet and make the tides run longer on the flood ; 
a strong S.E. or S.W. wind produces the opposite effect. A 
low glass and a strong S.W. wind will make big tides at the 
entrance of the Channel by Plymouth. 

On October 14th, 1881, a large mail-steamer was unable to 
dock at the East India Docks, London, because a severe 
westerly gale had kept the tide back so that at high water it 
was five or six feet below its proper level, and the next flood 
came up three hours before its time. In January of the samo 
year a tide was registered at London four feet ten inches 
above high-water mark. At Liverpool there is a record of a 
tide six feet above “ H.W.O.S.,” which is the abbreviation for 
high-water ordinary springs. At Milford Haven, January, 
1884, during a heavy westerly gale, the tide stopped falling 
two hours before the proper time for low water, and at 
low-water time had risen fifteen feet. 

These instances, which abound by the score in every port 
and tidal river, may or may not have a purely academic 
interest to landward people. To those who own marshland 
under the sea-wall, and the thousands who live in houses below 
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the level of the sea at high water, the interest is too real at 
times. It was after the fierce gale in November, 1897, had 
veered from S.W. to N.W. that so many breaches were 
made in the sea-walls of the East Coast estuaries and so 
many marshes “went to sea.” Watchers on Latchingdon 
Hill, which overlooks the little archipelago between the rivers 
Crouch and Thames, saw a weird sight that day. With the 
shift of wind the atmosphere had cleared, and the shores of 
Kent were visible. At the time of high water there was a 
big tide, and the flood was still running strong, and continued 
for nearly two hours beyond its proper time. Suddenly great 
streaks of white appeared along the east side of Foulness 
Island. It was the tide pouring over the sea-walls. Then 
Havengore Island, New England Island, Rushley and Potten 
Islands disappeared, save for the solitary farmhouses standing 
in the water, and an occasional knoll—a few feet higher than 
the marshland—crowded with frightened beasts. Then the 
tide flowed over the sea-walls of the Roach River and across 
Wallasea Island to the river Crouch. Finally, little Bridge- 
marsh Island, and the North Fambridge marshes for two 
miles to the west of it, disappeared, the tide rolled up to the 
high ground, and the sea appeared to stretch from Kent to 
the foot of Latchingdon Hill. 

All round the coast from every port and tidal river the 
many little fleets which trawl and line are manned by men 
whose working days are settled by the tides. They start work 
on the ebb and come homeward on the flood, no matter what 
the hour. It is the same too with the thousands of red-sailed 
barges which collect and distribute their cargoes in every 
tidal creek and river on our coasts. These craft cannot work 
without fair tides: they sail when tides are fair and sleep 
when foul. Generally speaking, they cannot berth except at 
high water, for nearly all the ports between which they trade 
are tidal. 

Hundreds of small places would cease to exist but for the 
tides which bring the ships and trade. Even the hay and 
straw are borne by barge straight from the farms near all the 
tidal creeks and estuaries in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
And so it comes that many use the tides as a reference of 
time as landsmen do the clock. They will say that such-and- 
sucha thing happened about an hour before high water, or the 
skipper of the ‘ Ladybird’ went ashore just as the boats were 
swinging to the flood. If the skipper of a barge is asked 
when he is going to get under way, he will say: “As soon as 
the tide serves”; or if asked why he did not arrive before, he 
will reply : “ I could not save my tide.” 

Barges are the craft to follow if one wants to learn how to 
“work” the tides, for their skippers have reduced this to a 
science. Just as a traveller consults his Bradshaw to make 
the best connexions from place to place, so bargees study the 
ways and times of the tides and work them to the best 
advantage. For instance, when the Fleet was last lying off 
Southend and stretching five miles to the eastward of it, the 
writer’s own boat, anchored under the edge of the Maplin 
Sands, swung to the flood an hour and a half before the 
battleships and cruisers in the fairway. Then the barges 
bound up were sailing along close in to the Maplins with a 
fair tide, and those bound down were in the fairway also with a 
fair tide. The result of all this dependence upon tides bas 
made them the object of much observation and talk among 
fishermen, smacksmen, and bargemen. Naturally the “turn 
of the tide” both at high and low water comes in for more 
watching than any other time. It is a common belief among 
smacksmen that if it starts to rain at high water it will 
continue for the whole of the ebb. They will say one to 
another: “I doubt that'll rain the ebb daown,” or “ We're 
agoen to have an ebb’s rain.” Others say that they will have 
a “coarse flood’’ if it starts to rain at low water on the flood. 
Again, on a calm summer morning, if it is high water at 
seven or eight, and the wind then springs up easterly (that 
is, a sea breeze), there will be an easterly wind all day. 
But if the tide is a midday one there will be no wind till high 
water. Many have noticed that sometimes it will blow a fresh 
wind just on high water when there has been no wind before, 
and there is none after high water. 

Fishermen have told the writer that if they get ashore on a 
sandbank in a bit of a sea, they can tell at once whether the 
tide is ebbing or flowing by the way the vessel bumps. On 
the flood tide they say the sand is alive, but on the ebb it is 
dead, and has no “give” in it. They will point out, too, that 





in a flat calm and flood tide the sand can be seen “ boiling up” 
in the water, but never on the ebb. Certainly smacksmen 
believe that frost checks the tides. They say it “nips” them, 
a play upon the word “neap,” which they use as a verb, and 
pronounce “ nip.” 

Many say that fog checks the tides, and certainly the writer 
believes it, for he once spent a week “ neaped ” on a sandbank 
owing tothis. It had been foggy for three or four days, and 
the little yacht had groped her way amid fog and sandbanks 
to near home. The fog lifted in the morning, and close at 
hand in the Swin he saw twenty-seven steamers getting under 
way ina hurry. Four hours later the fog showed signs of 
shutting down again. By this time it was getting on his 
nerves, so he decided to try the short cut home across the 
Maplins into Havengore Creek. He consulted the skipper of 
a barge anchored near as to the water available. The skipper 
asked the yacht’s draught, and said: “The way the tide's 
a-comen up you'll ‘ave a foot and a ’arf to spare.” But he 
was wrong; for one hour before high water the tide stopped 
rising. Do what one could, the yacht could not be moved. 
The tides were “taking off,” or diminishing, and the little 
ship was “neaped” and not due to float for eleven days. 
Luckily, after six days, when there ought to have been a 
bare foot of water round her at high water, a north-west wind 
sprang up, brought a good tide, and she floated. It was an 
anxious week, particularly at high water, for sometimes, 
although the little vessel did not float, she bumped till the 
owner's teeth rattled, for the sand is very hard both on the 
flood and ebb, with all due deference to those who know 
better. Vessels have been known to be “neaped” for 
months. 

Dredgermen on the river Crouch will tell one that in 
winter, after a flood tide with the wind easterly, the bottom 
of the river is “shet (shut) daown hard as a road,” and the 
dredges slide over a hard bottom and will not lift the oysters. 
This is a fact one can verify for oneself. The explanation is 
not so simple. Undoubtedly an onshore wind and a flood tide 
do bring sand into the lower reaches, for the men find it in 
the dredges. On the other hand, others declare that the bed 
of the river is closed as much as twelve miles from the sea, 
and deny the presence of sand, which they say would be found 
in the dredges, as it is lower down. This hardening does not 
appear to occur so infallibly in the upper reaches. 

In tidal rivers on the East Coast there are, adjoining the 
sea-walls in most places, what are known as saltings. Spring 
tides cover the saltings with a foot or more of water, but 
neaps do not. Among East Coast folk there is a pretty 
belief, very widely held, that in May, when the sea-fowl are 
hatching out on the saltings, Providence checks the spring 
tides so that they do not rise high enough to interfere with 
the birds. These they call by the appropriate name of 
“bird tides.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRIEDJUNG TRIAL AND THE 
SLAVS. 

(To tree Eviror or tas “ Srecrator.”*] 
Sin,—The Friedjung trial, so rich in political sensations, may 
well prove to be a turning-point in the history of the Southern 
Slavs, and perhaps also in the conduct of Austrian diplomacy. 
The muddy depths which have been stirred during the course 
of the trial serve as an emphatic reminder that the police 
system of Metternich and Alexander Bach is not yet dead, 
though there is good reason to hope that Dr. Friedjung bas 
unwittingly dealt its deathblow. The practices upon which 
Austrian rule in Lombardy and Venetia had rested have 
lingered on in Dalmatia and Bosnia; and in the latter country 
espionage has been erected into a fine art, and fills with its 
subtle poison un Administration which in many respects 
cannot be praised too highly. But, strangely enough, it is in 
autonomous Croatia that certain abuses of the Polizeistaat 
have reached their height under the auspices of the present 
Ban, Baron Paul Rauch, whose régime I have already 
described in your columns. Arbitrary government without 
Diet or Budget, without the open support of a single Deputy ; 
open violation of Press freedom, of personal liberty, and of 
the right of assembly; studied neglect of Croatia’s economic 
interests and ardent support of Magyarisation; a fierce 
campaign of personal defamation directed by the three 
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Government organs against the Coalition and its supporters, 
and persistent attempts to identify opposition to Rauch’s 
illegal acts with disloyalty to the Habsburg dynasty, and so 
to prejudice the highest authorities against Croatia,—such 
are the main features of a system whose main achievement 
was that parody of justice known as the Agram High Treason 
Trial. That trial had made it clear that no redress for political 
calumny was possible in Croatia itself; and, indeed, forged 
documents had already played an important part on at least 
one occasion in modern Croatian history. Hence Baron 
Kauch’s opponents, the Croato-Servian Coalition, welcomed 
the opportunity offered by the Friedjung libel action of 
defending themselves and their cause before a more impartial 
foreign tribunal. 

The chief defendant, Dr. Heinrich Friedjung, is unquestion- 
ably one of the ablest and most conscientious of modern 

terman historians. His history of Austro-Prussian rivalry 
in the years preceding Koniggriitz revealed him as a worthy 
successor of Treitschke, and his later volumes on Austrian 
policy in the Crimean War and on Austria and the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 established his reputation still more firmly. 
Their value is enhanced by the fact that he has had access to 
numerous unpublished documents and to the private papers of 
more than one prominent statesman. Unhappily Dr. Fried- 
jung borrowed from Treitschke not only his incisive style and 
methods of research, but also his tendency to political 
extremism, both in home and foreign politics. After a period 
of active sympathy with Pan-Germanism (whose famous Linz 
programme was drawn up by him), he, like so many other 
German nationalists of that period, became a staunch 
Austrian patriot. Indeed, his writings have done much to 
kindle in the minds of the younger generation those feelings 
of pride in the past and confidence in the future which are 
essential to the growth of a broad Austrian patriotism. But 
during the great crisis of last winter patriotism was fanned 
into Chauvinism by personal intercourse with the directors of 
foreign policy, the support of a famous historian was eagerly 
welcomed as likely to impress foreign opinion, and on 
March 25th, 1909, at the very moment when war between 
Austria-Hungary end Servia seemed inevitable, Dr. Friedjung 
published his now historic article in the Neue Freie Presse, 
then Baron Aehrenthal’s most ardent advocate in the Austrian 
Press. Apart from a scathing criticism of Servia, and 
indirectly of her alleged abettors, this article contained three 
definite charges leading to the libel action. It expressly 
ascribed the formation of a Croato-Servian Coalition to the 
initiative of the Belgrad Government, charged four members 
of the Coalition with corrupt relations with Belgrad, and 
asserted that its second largest group, the Independent Serb 
Party, had in return for the paltry sum of 12,000 francs 
placed five newspapers at the disposal of Servia. As the 
names of the alleged culprits were not given, the entire 
Coalition, consisting of fifty-three out of the eighty-eight 
Deputies who form the Croatian Diet, brought an action 
against Dr. Friedjung, and also the Viennese Clerical 
newspaper Reichspost, which had published similar charges. 

The avowed aim of these articles (I quote from Dr. Fried- 
jung’s speech in his own defence) was “to prove the absolute 
necessity of the annexation of Bosnia by exposing the threads 
of the conspiracy against our Monarchy,”—in other words, to 
justify in the eyes of Europe a policy leading up to what at 
the moment of publication seemed inevitable war with Servia. 
The famous “ documents ” upon which the defendants based 
their case were a number of minutes of the Slovenski Jug, 
the supposed revolutionary organisation in Belgrad, of which 
so much was heard during the High Treason Trials of 
Cetinje and Agram; two confidential reports of its Central 
Committee to the then Crown Prince Georgi (March, 1908) 
and to Dr. Milovanovitch (January, 1909); a lengthy report 
of Dr. Spalajkovitch, the permanent Foreign Under-Secretary, 
to Dr. Pashitch, the Servian Premier; confidential instructions 
of Pashitch to an official entrusted with a secret mission to 
Agram ; instructions of Milovanovitch to the Servian Minister 
in Vienna; and certain orders to pay sums of money to 
individual members of the Croato-Servian Coalition. 

As it was from the very first obvious that the defendants 
were not in a position to gain access to the Servian secret 
archives, it was impossible to conceal the fact that the 
documents had been placed at their disposal by the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office, and that Count Aebrenthal had 





based his foreign policy during a critical period of European 
history upon documents which if genuine were avowedly 
stolen wholesale from his neighbours, and if false were con- 
cocted by some of the numerous secret agents who frequent 
the cafés of Belgrad, Agram, Sarajevo, or Semlin. 

As things began to go badly for the defence, a discreet 
silence was still maintained as to the details of these 
transactions; but it was admitted that the documents had 
been examined and accepted as genuine not only by Count 
Aehrenthal, but also by the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers 
and by the Heir-Apparent himself. The line of defence 
adopted by the editor of the Reichspost was both simple and 
logical. The documents had been shown him by persons 
whose competency to pronounce upon them was so unquestion- 
able as to dispense him from the need of applying tests of his 
own. In other words, he merely acted as every patriotic 
journalist would act if in a crisis of his country’s history 
the highest authorities placed important documents at his 
disposal. 

Dr. Friedjung took up a very different line, and claimed to 
have applied to the documents upon which he relied exactly 
the same methods of criticism as he had habitually employed 
during long years of historical research. Yet, incredible as it 
may seem, Dr. Friedjung is entirely ignorant of the Servian 
language, in which all the originals were written. Out of the 
twenty-four “documents” which he submitted in a printed 
German translation, he only saw the original of one; and not 
a single original was laid before the Court, which had to 
content itself with photographs and transcripts. After the 
event it is difficult to understand how a man with Dr. 
Friedjung’s historical training could have been so grossly 
deceived. As the Servian Under-Secretary caustically 
remarked in the course of his evidence, “there are clever 
forgeries and stupid forgeries; the forgeries contained in 
Dr. Friedjung’s dossier do not belong to the former class.” 
The only possible explanation is that patriotic ardour and 
confidence in the judgment of the highest authorities tem- 
porarily obscured the calm judgment of the historian, and 
that a keen sense of honour induced him to risk his historic 
reputation rather than shift the main responsibility on to the 
quarter where it unquestionably ought to lie. 

The evidence for the falsity of the “documents” is over- 
whelming; but the main points may be briefly summarised as 
follows. (1) Theonly document which Dr. Friedjung actually 
saw refers to “ material assistance” to be sent to the Coalition 
leaders in Croatia in view of “the impending elections” ; the 
historian overlooked the fact that the elections were already 
at an end before the date borne by the document in question. 
(2) One of the most important minutes of the Slovenski Jug 
(November 8rd, 1908), in which the introduction of bands and 
bombs into Bosnia is discussed, is signed by Bozo Markovitch 
as President; but undeterred by this apparently damning 
fact, Professor Markovitch appeared in Court as a witness, 
and was able to prove that upon the day in question he was in 
Berlin pursuing legal studies. (3) The depositions of Dr. 
Spalajkovitch effectually disposed of the secret report alleged 
to have been sent by him to Dr. Pashitch regarding his 
intrigues in Croatia. Not merely does the “ document” 
contain such technical errors as wrong numbers and impossible 
signatures, but also an impossible reference to the Servian 
Budget, and it actually speaks of a Servian loan which 
Parliament was to discuss in the following autumn, though in 
reality it had already been voted a whole year previously. 
(4) As the experts further pronounced this same document 
to be the work of an uneducated person, who not merely 
indulged in frequent Germanisms, but who had no idea of 
Servian grammar or orthography, it becomes obvious that it 
could not have been written by any one possessing such 
elegant style and diction as Dr. Spalajkovitch. 

These four examples amply suffice to show the careless 
effrontery of the forgers and the boundless credulity of their 
dupes. But it should have been obvious from the very first 
that serious conspirators do not keep elaborate minutes of 
their shadiest transactions, least of all in the Balkans; that 
high Foreign Office officials do not draw up elaborate reports 
on matters of such extreme delicacy, but lay the facts before 
their chiefs orally; and in any case that prolixity, slovenly 
grammar, and such phrases of schoolboy journalism as the 
reference to “ Golden Prague” would even in Servia be apt 
to cost an Under-Secretary his post. 
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It is a matter for lively satisfaction that the dispute, 
instead of being fought out to the bitter end, was settled by 
arbitration. It is an open secret that this solution was due 
to direct pressure from the Government, which on the one 
hand realised that a condemnation of the defendants would 
be equivalent to a public vote of non-confidence in itself, but 
on the other hand feared the bad effect which would have 
been created abroad if the jury had acqnitted on patriotic 
grounds. In that event the Servian Government was prepared 
to appear before the Hague Convention, ard there to claim 
the aesistance of the Great Powers in exposing the forgeries 
and in vindicating the good name of Dr. Milovanovitch. 
Both parties to the suit had an equal interest in accepting a 
compromise. Dr. Friedjung'’s bona fides has been firmly 
established, but his reputation as an impartial sifter of 
evidence would inevitably have suffered at the hands of the 
jury; while the plaintiffs, knowing the campaign of calumny 
which Rauch and his secret allies have been conducting 
against them in Croatia, naturally preferred a moral victory 
to an insistence upon their pound of flesh. 

The results of this momentous trial will only gradually 
become apparent. The Croato-Servian Coalition has emerged 
triumphant, and its enemies have merely established the 
brotherhood of Croat and Serb upon a firmer basis than ever 
before. The unconstitutional régime of Baron Rauch is 
finally discredited, and as soon as the new Hungarian Cabinet 
has been formed a new Ban of Croatia will be appointed. All 
goes to show the intimate connexion between the forgeries 
which deceived Dr. Friedjung and the denunciations upon 
which the Agram Treason Trial was based; and there can be 
no doubt that the first act of Rauch’s successor will be to 
announce the Monarch’s decision to pardon the unhappy 
victims of George Nastitch. The trial will act as a purifying 
storm. It has brought the Southern Slav question before 
the Austrian public in dramatic circumstances which cannot 
soon be forgotten; the Croatian politicians are no longer 
unknown “ backwoodsmen,” but familiar in speech and 
appearance. Their appeal to a Viennese tribunal has finally 
shifted the centre of gravity in the Southern Slav question 
from Budapest to Vienna; and unless Austrian statesmen 
prove themselves utterly incapable, the revival of Magyar 
influence in Croatia will be made impossible, and a South 
Slav State in intimate contact with Vienna will soon be an 
accomplished fact. 

Dr. Friedjung, despite his “ Great-Austrian” leanings, was 
unconsciously playing the game of the Magyar Chauvinists. 
His success would have involved not merely the collapse of 
the Croato-Serb Coalition, but also the renewal of discord 
between Croat and Serb, and the consequent victory of 
Magyarising tendencies in Croatia. Those who had his 
success at heart were Dr. Wekerle, as Hungarian Premier 
and champion of the Magyar Imperialist idea; Baron Rauch, 
as would-be satrap of an enslaved Croatia; and the party of 
Dr. Joseph Frank, as the fanatical enemies of the Servian 
idea and of the Orthodox Church. That Count Aehrenthal 
has played their game for the past two years seems to be due 
toa diplomatic system whieh relies upon spies and agents- 
provocateurs rather than upon more usual sources of informa- 
tion. It would be grossly unfair to blame a single man for 
the evil traditions of two centuries; but the hope may be 
expressed that Count Aehrenthal—whose position seems 
unaffected by revelations which would have caused the fall of 
any other Foreign Minister within twenty-four hours—will 
now set himself quietly but firmly to a radical revision of the 
Austrian diplomatic and secret service. The bankruptcy of 
the Police State has been proclaimed before the eyes of 
Europe; organised diplomatic theft is an anachronism in the 
twentieth century; and all honest men will echo the words of 
the ultra-loyal Austrian Armee Zeitung,—“ Zum Teufel mit 
dem Spitzelsystem” (To the Devil with the spies).—I am, 
Sir, &c., Scotus VIATOR. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


[To ras Eprrog or rar “ Srecrator.”"} 
Sir,—The excellent articles that have appeared in the 
Spectator on the present political crisis so well express my 
opinions that I hesitate to take up any of your space by a 
letter. But J should like to press once more pon my Free-trade 

















Y trienas the heavy responsibility they will incur if they support 


the Government at the present Election. 

The case for supporting the Government rests on two 
propositions: first, that the House of Lords has acted in a 
manner likely permanently to subvert the existing Constitution; 
secondly, that the defeat of the present Government means 
Tariff Reform. I am still unable to agree that the House of 
Lords has gone beyond its Constitutional powers. It has acted 
strictly in accordance with the language of the Kesolutions of 
the House of Commons relating to privilege ; it has only used 
the power which in every Colonial Constitution is reserved to 
the Second Chamber. It seems to me almost extravagant to 
argue that the ancient Second Chamber of the kingdom may 
not do what every mushroom Second Chamber of the Colonies 
is allowed to do, or that the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons underestimate the privileges of that House. To 
these considerations it appears to be rejoined that the Lords 
are claiming the power of the purse—that is to say, the power 
of controlling the Government by controlling the finances— 
which belongs to the Commons; and the prerogative of dis- 
solving the House of Commons, which belongs to the Crown. 
Neither of these allegations is well founded. The Lords did 
not reject the Budget because they wanted to change the 
Government or because they wanted to dissolve the House of 
Commons. They rejected the Budget because they thought 
it so dangerous that, except on the express authority of the 
electorate, it ought not to pass into law. And neither a 
change of Government nor even a Dissolution of Parliament 
was the necessary consequence of their action. Actually 
it is possible that the Government may not %e changed; 
and it was only because the Ministry and the majority 
of the House of Commons regarded the action of 
the Lords as an invasion of the Commons’ privileges that 
they decided on a Dissolution. It would have been easy to 
adjust the financial situation with the concurrence of the 
Lords, and postpone the electorate’s decision on the more 
controversial taxes until the Dissolution came in the ordinary 
course. The Government did not do this because they denied 
the legitimacy of the Lords’ action; but they must not argue 
in a circle and say that the Lords’ action was illegitimate 
because it forced a Dissolution when the Dissolution was only 
necessary because that action was deemed to be illegitimate. 

It is of course quite true that if the Lords habitually, or 
even frequently, rejected a Budget it would disorder the 
working of the Constitution. But no one has the slightest 
right to assume that the Lords will do anything of the kind. 
I believe it to be true that no financial proposal has ever come 
before the Lords for their concurrence in the whole of 
Parliamentary history which excited an opposition so 
influential and so vehement as was arrayed against the 
Budget of 1909. The repeal of the Corn-laws was strongly 
opposed by Protectionists, but it had the support of the 
leaders of both great parties. Sir Robert Walpole’s Excise 
Bill was violently opposed, but that great statesman, with a 
keener insight into the limitations of the power of majorities 
which wisdom dictates than belongs to the present Govern- 
ment, withdrew his Bill in the House of Commons although 
he was still supported by a majority of that House. I can 
think of no other measure of finance which excited an 
opposition the least resembling that of the past year. If I 
am right, Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget was uniquely polemical, 
and therefore naturally gave occasion to the exercise of powers 
which must be reserved for rare emergencies. For the Lords to 
reject a Budget is like the Sovereign dismissing his Ministers; 
it is a power unquestionably Constitutional, occasionally most 
valuable, and yet one which cannot be often used without 
grave mischief and disorder. But there is no difficulty about 
restraining the misuse of this power. The Lords have 
rejected an unparalleled Budget. They may never reject 
another Budget; but if they do, it will be as easy to restrain 
them, should they deserve restraint, then as now. It is the 
simple fact that so far nothing has been done which is incon- 
sistent with the smooth working of the Constitution, or which 
invades the prerogatives cither of the Commons or the Crown. 
All that has happened is that a precedent has been eet which 
might, in injudicious hands, be extended to an unconstitutional 
degree. Surely the proper time to protest and resist is when 
the unconstitutional extension takes place, and not now. 

The second ground for supporting the Government seems 
to me much stronger. I am still opposed, as I have always 
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been, to what is called Tariff Reform, and I shall greatly 
regret if that unwise fiscal doctrine prevails. But I am not 
blind to the fact that many Tariff Reformers wish to carry 
the new principles but a short distance, and that many other 
Tariff Reformers have assented to Tariff Reform vaguely and 
without much definite consideration, and may recoil from the 
detailed working out of the principles to which they have 
assented. In short, a Tariff Reform majority does not 
certainly, although it does probably, mean the carrying of 
Tariff Reform. Still less does it necessarily mean carrying 
Tariff Reform in other than a very moderate shape. 

Even this I may regret. But now what are the considera- 
tions which weigh against giving support to the present 
Government, and must be balanced in the opposite scale to 
the evils of Tariff Reform? The policy of Mr. Asquith is to 
take away the legislative veto of the House of Lords altogether 
on Money Bills, and on other Bills after they have passed the 
House of Commons three times. I pointed out in an earlier 
letter how easily all sorts of Socialistic schemes can be made 
effectual by the mechanism of the Finance and Appropriation 
Bills without any degree of tacking greater than appeared in 
the recent Budget. It is one of the amazing eccentricities of 
the human mind that scme of your correspondents who are 
zealous individualists should be also zealous for the despotism 
of the Commons over finance. Certainly Mr. Asquith’s victory 
means a free hand to all the Socialism that a Liberal 
majority can be induced to adopt. And it means more. Mr. 
Asquith’s programme appears to include “ full self-govern- 
ment” to Ireland—a phrase which cannot be understood to 
mean less than Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bills, and has 
been formally accepted by the Irish Party as conveying that 
meaning—Disestablishment in Wales, the destruction of at 
any rate most of the denominational schools, a drastic 
reduction of licenses without compensation, and a reform of 
the Land-laws on the lines approved by a Cabinet of which 
Mr. Lloyd George is perhaps the most powerful member. All 
these things might be done, and many of them certainly 
would be done, in the course of the next Parliament if Mr. 
Asquith be supported by a strong working majority in the 
Commons, and be successful in destroying the veto of the 
Lords, I cannot believe that any Unionist who supported the 
cause of the Union in 1895 can really believe that the evils 
which may arise from Tariff Reform, or from the circumstance 
that the House of Lords has rejected the Budget, outweigh 
the mischief of this triumphant resurrection of the Newcastle 
Programme. 

We miss now, even more than usually, the wise counsel of 
the late Duke of Devonshire. Detachment from party ties, 
sobriety of judgment, and a statesmanlike disinterestedness 
gave him a deserved ascendency over the judgments of 
his fellow-countrymen. The nearest approach to that 
ascendency lies to-day with Lord Rosebery. It is much to be 
desired that he should once more speak a word of encourage- 
ment and guidance to that scattered company of moderate 
men who, indisposed to electioneering and lacking organisa- 
tion, are often neglected by party managers, and yet commonly 
determine party contests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Huan Cecit. 


[To tue Eprror oy rue “ Srectator.”’} 

S1r,—One section of the Unionist Free-Trade Club appear 
to recommend the members to support Tariff Reform in 
public and to worship Free-trade in private; to record their 
vote at the poll for the Tariff Reformers, while nourishing 
themselves.at home with their Free-trade principles, like the 
bear on the fat of his paws. Another section whose Free- 
trade principles are more robust recommend that Free-trade 
should be supported by voting against the Tariff Reformer, 
though this may involve voting for a Liberal. These two 
forces acting in contrary directions keep the association in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium, with the result that the 
leaders have in the coming fight adopted as their war-cry, 
“ Go as you please.” 

What is the Unionist Free-trader to do? The suggestion 
that when voting for a Tariff Reformer he should write to his 
candidate to say he does not approve of him will hardly save 
his Free-trade character. For the candidate will be apt to 


reply in the words of Hans Breitmann’s immortal election 
address that 


“Every man that gives me his vote, whatever his politics be, 
Shall always be regarded as a political friend by me.” 











We are confronted by one foe clothed with form and sub. 
stance, Tariff Reform, and two bogies, Socialism and Home. 
rule. We have a tolerably clear idea what Tariff Reform 
means; we can discern its likeness even through the nebulous 
utterances of Mr. Balfour. What Socialism may be no one 
seems to know. It appears to present itself to each individual 
as the thing he happens for the moment to dislike, from 
running County Council trams across Blackfriars Bridge to 
appropriating his neighbour’s wife. It has become a “ verbal 
brickbat” to hurl at an opponent, and can no more be met 
by argument than the “ Yah!” of a mob addressed to a street 
orator. 

Home-rule, though not so impalpable, is yet indefinite. The 
late Duke of Devonshire a few years ago said in the House of 
Lords: “ You cannot sum up a policy in two words.” There. 
upon another Peer asked: “ Has the noble Duke never heard 
of Home-rule?” But the question only gave point to the 
Duke’s criticism, for there are half-a-dozen forms of Home. 
rule, from Mr. Balfour's principle of extending the powers of 
local authorities to Parnell’s scheme of an independent Legis. 
lature sitting in Dublin with an Executive responsible to it, 
If the Government plan should be an extension of Mr. Balfour's, 
the country would probably accept it. If it adopts Parnell’s 
scheme, there will be a revolt in the constituencies, a secession 
in the House of Commons, and the Government will be turned 
out. Had we not better wait to see what the proposed scheme 
is like P 

Tariff Reform is an imminent danger. Is it not wise 
strategy to concentrate our forces on this one point and to 
defeat our enemies in detail P—I am, Sir, &e., 

Walton Manor. W. R. Matcorm, 


(To ruz Epiror or tue “Srercraror.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of the 18th ult. Sir C. M. Watson gives as 
a reason for supporting the present Government that “if 
Protection is once introduced it will be impossible ever to 
shake it off again.”” Does he think it will be less difficult to 
withdraw the concession of Home-rule? With so many 
different issues submitted to the country, it is surely by this 
very test of the possibility of repairing mistakes that their 
comparative importance can best be determined. ‘Thus if 
Home-rale be granted, our national security thenceforth 
depends on the goodwill of the Irish Party; if the Navy be 
neglected, it depends on the maintenance of friendly relations 
with Germany. In both cases the safety of the Empire 
passes out of our own keeping into the hands of others. 
Next, probably, judged by this test, comes the question of 
woman suffrage, because of the difficulty of withdrawing the 
right to vote from several millions of women, if once granted 
to them; but all other issues are in a different category. A 
nation must pay for its mistakes, but at a certain cost our 
errors might be repaired; it would even, for instance, be 
possible to re-establish a Second Chamber if abolished.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARMCHAIR, 





THE TWO DANGERS. 
(To rue Epiror or tax “Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—I do not know whether you will be disposed to allow 
any further correspondence on the interesting question of how 
moderate men who are neither Tariff Reformers nor Socialists 
ought to vote at the Election. But, if you will permit me, I 
should like to say why I think you are again right in the 
policy you recommend to that middle opinion of the country 
which decides elections, and of which the Spectator has so 
often proved itself a sound interpreter. 

I was talking the other day to a very thoughtful Liberal, 
who told me that he had never yet voted Conservative, but 
that he was going to do so at this Election. Why? He 
does not belong to any of the classes specially attacked by the 
Budget. He is not a landowner, he is not a brewer, he is 
not even a rich man likely to be alarmed by Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Socialists. Then why does he throw his weight into 
the Conservative seale for the first time in his life? Lecause 
he sees that, while a Conservative victory at this moment 
could at worst do very little harm, the result of a Liberal 
victory might be an entire and wholly irrevocable revolution, 
the hasty and violent reconstruction of the whole body politic 
of the State in directions absolutely unforeseen by the mass 
of the voters, and almost certainly undesired. 

The difficulty of our political system is that we always 
have to vote for something that we disapprove. No voter 
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at least no voter who thinks, is fortunate enough to find 
a candidate who supports all the measures the voter desires 
and opposes all those he dislikes. To wait for that is to 
wait for Utopia. Our business is to be able to weigh 
the issues, and, that done, to put the lighter ones aside. 
Now what is the big issue transcending all the rest at this 
Election? Surely it is whether we are in future to have any 
continuity in our political history, whether we are to have any 
check at all on sudden changes introduced by temporary 
majorities probably representing no permanent desire of the 
country. The nation has before it warnings of two dangers, 
and it has to consider which is the real danger and which is 
the sham. On the one hand, the Liberals allege that, if the 
constituencies condone the action of the Lords, a new tyranny, 
exerted by the Upper Chamber, will be established, and the 
balance of the Constitution, as it is called, will be upset. On 
the other hand, the Conservatives allege that, if the Liberals 
win, the Government will try to destroy the House of Lords 
altogether (2 mere suspensory vote is of course absolutely 
useless), and that if they succeed they may in a single Parlia- 
ment destroy the Union, disestablish the Church, introduce 
manhood and womanhood suffrage, lay at least the founda- 
tions of a system of Socialism, and carry through other 
revolutionary changes which the country most assuredly does 
not desire, but will have no means whatever of preventing. 

I must confess that I am simply amazed to see so honoured 
a name as that of Mr. Arthur Elliot at the bottom of a letter 
which apparently takes the first danger seriously. One may 
share his and your regrets at the rejection of the Budget 
without having any fears that the Lords can by any possi- 
bility make themselves the paramount power in the State.; 
The ordinary elector, I am sure, feels no alarm on that score 
he knows perfectly well that the Lords will always bow to his 
will whenever he chooses to assert himself. And I should 
have imagined that the historical student would say that, if 
the Commons ever fall, as they may, it will not be before an 
aristocracy, but before a revived Monarchy, or, as the result 
of a revolution, before a successful General. 

No; the danger alleged by the Government is the thinnest 
of bogies. I cannot believe that it will for a moment alarm 
an electorate conscious of its supreme and ultimate power. 
At worst the victory of the Lords means a few years’ delay in 
passing certain much-advertised measures which may or may 
not be in reality either desired or desirable. But what does 
the victory of the Government mean? It meansa free hand 
for six years toa Cabinet of which the whole driving-power will 
too evidently be in the hands of the reckless and irresponsible 
ignorance of Mr. Lloyd George. It means certainly an 
attempt, perhaps a successful attempt, to confine the House 
of Lords to the absurd and perfectly useless function of once 
or twice asking a self-willed Cabinet if it will be gracious 
enough to change its mind. And, the House of Lords once 
out of the way, a Liberal victory also most clearly means 
throwing the whole of our Constitutional, legal, ecclesiastical, 
and administrative machinery into the melting-pot, to emerge 
in any shape that may catch the fancy of the Cabinet, or 
perhaps not to emerge at all. 

And let no one think the House of Commons will protect 
him from these evils. The most sinister fact in our existing 
political situation is the disappearance of the House of 
Commons, and the control, not only of administration, but of 
legislation down to its smallest details, by three or four 
omnipotent individuals sitting on the Treasury Bench. The 
party system, and the modern practice of resigning for any 
defeat, have deprived the House of Commons of any power 
except that of choosing its masters. 

That is what, I venture to submit, is the truth of the 
situation. A sham danger on the one hand, a real one on the 
other. And the real danger is one of the most tremendous 
gravity and magnitude, and not concealed in any way in the 
utterances of Ministers themselves. In such circumstances 
I find it difficult to conceive how any doubt about the right 
course to take in the Election can be felt by any Unionist, by 
any man who cares for any of the fundamental institutions 
of the country, I will even go so far as to say by any man 
who has any inheritance at all of the cautious temperament of 
those who at different times built up the body of laws and 
customs and precedents which we call the British Constitu- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Baley. 
20 Egerton Gardens, 8.W. 











CABINET RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE BUDGET. 
[To rus Eprron or tax “ Srxctator."’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “A J.P.” in the Spectator of the 
25th ult. seeks to persuade himself that there cannot be any- 
thing wrong with the Budget because several “ enlightened 
and patriotic statesmen” in the Cabinet are responsible for 
it. But surely “A J.P.” must see that this argument can be 
used to back up almost anything in politics. These same 
eminent statesmen have announced, for instance, that they 
are going to grant Home-rule. Why does not “A J.P.” 
apply the same argument in this case? Yet he declares that 
he “ detests Home-rule”! Then, again, he talks of “a policy 
of Protection and all its disastrous consequences.” But 
statesmen quite as “patriotic and enlightened” as any in the 
Cabinet are willing to make themselves responsible for the 
above “policy” and its “consequences.” It seems to me, 
therefore, that “A J.P.’s” argument that the Budget must 
be fairly sound on account of the soundness of its backers 
applies just as much to Tariff Reform. And here I would 
ask: Why do Free-traders who are so filled with doubts on 
other subjects invariably assume as a proven fact that Tariff 
Reform must have “disastrous consequences”? After all, 
they must admit there is a good deal of weighty opinion on 
the other side.—I am, Sir, &c., IMPERIALIST. 





THE JAPANESE NAVY. 

[To rne Eprror ov tus “ Srectator.”)} 
S1z,—Public interest is so great in everything relating to the 
Imperial Navy of Japan that it may be desirable to guard 
your readers against possible misapprehensions arising from 
a perusal of the interesting and valuable contribution from the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times published on Tuesday. That 
communication contains by far the clearest statement which 
has yet appeared respecting the shipbuilding programmes of 
Japan during the last seven years, and the financial provision 
made for recent and great extensions of the Imperial 
Navy. It indicates that there have been three distinct pro- 
grammes. ‘T'wo of these have been undertaken with funds 
included in the war expenditure, so “that the nation has not 
been required to make any further provision of money on 
these accounts.” These programmes are designated the 
“Emergency Implementing Programme” and the “ Emergency 
Adjustment Programme.” A third subdivision of the 
scheme for new construction is described as an “ Expan- 
sion Programme.” The first two will make good losses 
sustained during the war, and provide for renewing 
armaments; the third programme, as its name implies, 
provides for an increase in the naval force. It was 
framed in 1903 and then approved by the Dict, was 
estimated to cost ten millions sterling, and was to be 
completed in 1913. Owing to financial exigencies, the period 
over which the work is to be distributed has now been extended 
to 1916. The scheme provides for building three battleships, 
three armoured cruisers, and two second-class cruisers,—the 
aggregate displacements of these vessels being approximately 
one hundred thousand tons. The correspondent states that of 
this third programme one battleship, two armoured cruisers, 
and two second-class cruisers have not yet been commenced ; 
and that one armoured cruiser, two cruisers, “several” 
destroyers, and six torpedo-boats of the Emergency Imple- 
menting Programme have also yet to be laid down. Taking 
into account the Japanese warships completed since the war 
with Russia ended, and those now nearly ready for service, 
as well as the additions made to the available force by 
rearming and reconstructing vessels captured from the 
Russian Navy, the Imperial Navy is now immensely 
stronger than it has ever been. ‘The outstanding official 
programme is also large, and will be added to, no doubt, 
long before the year 1916 is reached. It may be anticipated 
also that the dimensions and fighting-power originally 
contemplated will be exceeded in the vessels yet to be laid 
down under the two incomplete programmes. 

While the Times correspondent is correct in saying that 
“it has been well-nigh impossible for the public to form a 
clear idea of what steps were in progress with regard to the 
expansion and maintenance of the Japanese Navy” since 
the war ended, it is important to note that this lack of 
definite information has been felt rather in regard to the 
mode in which the financial provision was to be made than in 
regard to the numbers and types of new ships laid down or 
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their dates of completion. All the essential facts in the 
latter category given by the Times correspondent were 
previously on record in Parliamentary Returns or naval text- 
books, and there is virtually no contradiction between the 
latest statement and those previously available. The 
Japanese authorities, following the lead of the British 
Admiralty, have in recent years been less frank and prompt 
in publishing particulars of their new ships than they were 
formerly ; but the main features have been described, and 
they indicate that Japan is keeping abreast of other Powers, 
although she is now producing her own naval matériel, and 
has practically ceased to order warships abroad. Naturally 
the types produced elsewhere have had great influence on 
Japanese designs, although in many respects independent 
lines have been followed, probably as the result of actual 
experience in the recent war. This is particularly true in 
regard to the retention of powerful well-protected “ secondary ” 
armaments of 6 in. and 47 in. guns as auxiliaries to 12 in. 
guns in recent Japanese armoured cruisers and battleships. 
The British Admiralty in the ‘Dreadnought’ class discarded 
the 6 in. guns previously adopted for secondary armaments, 
and used only 3 in. guns in addition to 12 in., the small guns 
being intended for use against torpedo craft. Since the 
‘Dreadnought’ was built 4 in. guns have been used instead 
of 3 in., and it is now reported that in this respect the latest 
British ships are to be more like their Japanese rivals than 
the ‘Dreadnought.’ In the types of boilers used the Japanese 
have also gone their own way, and in other respects have 
shown that they are not slavish copyists. 

One marked feature in Japanese naval affairs bas been 
the comparatively slow rate of construction. For instance, 
the battleship ‘Aki,’ laid down in 1905 and launched in 
1907, is not expected to be finished until next spring, and 
the ‘Satsuma,’ laid down in 1905 and launched in 1906, joined 
the Fleet about three months ago. Financial limitations, no 
doubt, have considerably influenced the rate of progress; but 
the fact best worth noting is that work on so large a scale and 
so novel in character has been undertaken and accomplished 
successfully. As it stands to-day, the Japanese Fleet is 
capable of holding its own in the China seas against all 
probable or possible attacks, and the fixed policy of those 
responsible for its future development is to maintain that 
position. Such an ally is well worth having.—I am, Sir, &c., 

xX. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in dealing with a most suggestive 
book, “ Das kranke England,” in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 18th, 1909, seems to me to lay too little stress on 
the fact that it is from beginning to end an earnest 
plea for the systematic training towards efficiency which is 
so completely lacking in England. The defects of method 
and presentation in the book are obvious, and the object of 
publishing it in Germany is by no means clear; but the 
author should, in my opinion, be bailed as a valuable ally by 
every advocate of ‘a new way of lifce.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. G. Martin. 





GERMANY AND THE CONGO. 
[To rae Eprror or Tas “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. E. D. Morel’s letter which 
appeared in your issue of the 18th ult., I am instructed by my 
board to contradict the statement that the British financial 
interest in the mincral wealth of Katanga is eighty-one per 
cent. and the Belgian interest nineteen per cent. The British 
interest in Katanga is held by this company, and represents 
forty-five per cent., and the Belgian interest is fifty-five per 
cent. A confirmation of this statement is contained in the 
reply which M. Renkin, the Colonial Minister, made in the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives three days before Mr. 
Morel’s letter. I enclose translation of the reply referred 
to.—I am, Sir, &e., G. ScorLanp, Secretary. 
Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, Friars House, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 


From tugs Anatyrica, Rzrort oF THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE 
CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The Sitting of 15th December, 1909. 
M. Renxrn, Colonial Minister, speaking :—“ The truth is that 
the only company holding mining concessions is the Union 
Miniére, a Belgian company, and that, out of forty-five million 








hectares, its concessions extend over an area of about four million 
hectares...... We are terrified at the idea that some shares arg 
in the hands of foreigners. Have we not in Belgium & quantit 
of concerns in which foreigners have somo interests and even the 
greater part? What is the meaning of this most stringent pro- 
tectionist policy? The share of the Colony in the Union Miniaré 
works out as follows :—Capital shares belonging to the Sociéte 
Générale, 50,000; Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., 50,000,—100,000, 
Dividend shares -—To the Special Committee, 57,000; to the Tan. 
ganyika Concessions, Ltd., 38,000; to the Prospectors, 5,000,— 
100,000. The Special Committee owns 285 per cent. of the 
total,—viz., 19 per cent. for the State and 95 per cent. for the 
Katanga Company. The State owns 10 per cent. of the Katanga 
Company. Its exact share in the Union Miniére is therefore 
19°95 per cent. or one-fifth, as I had the honour to state during 
the debate on the annexation.” 





A QUESTION TO MR. F. E. SMITH. 
(To tue Eprron or tur “Sprecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I notice that Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., makes it a constant 
practice of charging Mr. Lloyd George with the utterance of 
deliberate falsehoods. I see that in the Daily Mail Year. 
Book just issued Mr. F. E. Smith writes the following 
remarkable words :— 

“We may note in passing the accident which led the unsophisti- 

cated intellect of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to decide that 
the super-tax should not be imposed at the point where his own 
salary ended.” 
Here Mr. Smith permits himself to circulate, in a book which 
he knows to have a wide circulation, the charge that Mr, 
Lloyd George in arranging extra taxation for rich people 
deliberately arranged that taxation in such a manner that he 
himself should escape it as being in receipt of £5,000 a year. 
The facts of the case are, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
aggregate income must be more than £5,000 a year, since, of 
course, he has income other than that which he draws as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Therefore he is a payer of the 
super-tax, and he did not arrange the line to exclude himself, 
Mr. F. E. Smith is therefore convicted of one of two things. 
Either he knew that he was circulating a deliberate falsehood 
of an exceedingly despicable description, or he did not under- 
stand the super-tax when he wrote about it. In the latter 
ease he ought not, of course, either to be writing or speaking 
about the Budget.—I am, Sir, &c., 

80 Portsdown Road, W. L. G. Curozza Money. 

[The passage quoted certainly bears on the surface an ugly 
imputation against Mr. Lloyd George. If Mr. F. E. Smith 
intended it as such, we can only say that it was very foolish of 
him to insinuate a charge which admitted of such immediate 
and obvious refutation.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. HAROLD COX’S CANDIDATURE. 
[To Tus Epitor or tue “Srecrator.””} 
Srr,—There must be many of your readers who consider that 
the absence of Mr. Harold Cox from the next Parliament 
would be a great national loss, and would like to do something 
to help his return. Some can assist by giving their names to 
Mr. Cox as supporters. Others by supporting him at his 
meetings. Others, again, by sending their motor-cars on 
polling-day, January 17th. We are doing our best in Preston, 
but want all the help we can get.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANK CALVERT 
(Chairman of Mr. Cox’s Committee), 
Ashton Park, Preston, Lancashire. 





A SOCIALIST ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To ruz Epiror or tus “ Sprecraror.””] 
Sin,—May I be permitted, in default of a worthier pro- 
tagonist, to say a few words in reply to your article of last 
week, and in support, I will not say of Mr. Blatchford, but 
of his views on national defence ? 

A great deal of what Mr. Blatchford urges has been urged 
before by many of our greatest statesmen and writers—by 
you, Sir, amongst others—and merely guins freshness and 
piquancy in his letters by reason of its coming this time from 
so unexpected a quarter. But in two respeets Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s letters mark a real advance in national thought, and in 
both I regret to note that you do not quite follow him. The 
first is his contention that the problem is not the defence of 
England, but of France, from invasion. The second is his 
realisation of and insistence upon the importance of the time 
factor. 

I do not greatly care to insist here upon the first points 
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for though you in your article argue at length against his con- 
tention, you end by virtually conceding the point at issue when 
yousay: “ But it cannot be made too clear that in that case the 
British Army would be fully at the service of France.” In 
other words, it cannot be made too clear that the British 
Army must be fit, not only in quality, but in quantity, to turn 
the scale of the balance of power in Europe. At present, you 
will admit, it is ludicrously inadequate for the purpose, since 
the Territorial troops cannot be put into the scale at all. It 
would be no use whatever “ultimately” to put on the 
Continent three hundred and fifty thousand men; they must 
be there at the beginning if they are tv be of any use. After 
they had had their six months’ training the fate of France 
would already have been sealed. 

This, however, is a commonplace of the discussion; and it 
is not to this that I referred as the time factor. The vital 
question is this: How soon shall we require the British Army 
to be placed at the service of France? Not this year, let us 
hope, nor next, though the date 1912 has actually been 
suggested. But the point I want to make before and above 
all others is that England has got to make up her mind within 
a fortnight of the appearance of this letter, before the next 
issue but one of your paper, or she is not likely ever to have 
an opportunity of reconsidering the question. It is not very 
likely that there will be another General Election within 
twelve months, and certainly nothing begun after that will be 
in time to produce any useful effect. You may raise a single 
regiment or battery in a year or two years, but you cannot 
possibly raise an army fit to meet the armies of the Continent 
in under four or five. The danger of actual war may, indeed, 
still be several years off, but the time for preparation is now— 
or never. If the people of England cannot be got in the next 
fortnight to realise that this General Election will decide a 
far more urgent question for them than that of the Lords’ 
veto, of Free-trade versus Protection, or even of Home-rule, 
then in all human probability the fate of the Empire is sealed. 
For whatever Government may get into power after the 
Election, we may be quite certain that they will do nothing 
effective unless they feel that they have what they call a 
mandate. 

And this is the mandate that we ought to give them :—For 
the Navy: nothing less than the Beresford programme, 
financed by a loan, at once. For the Army: mobilise the 
Territorials for six months’ training in the summer as a pre- 
liminary step towards the adoption of some form of universal 
military service. Si vis pacem, para bellum.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epwakrp T, Drxon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





MR. BLATCHFORD'’S ARTICLES. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “Sprcrator.’’) 

S1r,—To those who have long appreciated and admired the 
moral and religious tone of the Spectator, it is not a little 
disconcerting to read in the last issue your commendation of 
Mr. Robert Blatchford. You have recently condemned in 
scathing terms the writers of poisonous literature. But what 
could be more noxious than Mr. Blatchford’s blasphemous and 
disgusting book entitled “God and My Neighbour”? As a 
minister of the Gocpel for several years in an industrial 
community on the banks of the Clyde, I am in a position to 
affirm that the evil caused by that book, and by Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s weekly articles in the Clarion, is incalculable and 
appalling.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE W. Tay Lor. 

United Free Church Manse, South Leith. 

[Does our correspondent hold that it is our duty to condemn 
that with which we agree because it has been written by the 
author of books which we detest cordially? If he does, 
he renounces all the standards of judgment laid down by 
the Founder of the religion which we both profess.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE “BRITISH WEEKLY” AND LORD MORLEY 
ON LORD CURZON. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In the last issue of the British Weekly, in an article 
headed “Are Nonconformists Bengalees ?” Lord Curzon is 
described as a man whose “talents are not much above 
mediocrity,” “a puny and defeated despot,” “insolent, over- 
bearing, intolerable.” When he became Viceroy of India “ his 
assumption, his egotism, his despotism, became egregious.” 








“Not only did Lord Curzon fail as a statesman, he failed as 
aman.” “He accelerated by a hundred years the resentment 
and rebellion against the English rule.” Lord Curzon is 
accused of treating Nonconformists as the older Nabobs and 
Lord Curzon himself treated the Bengalees. These are merely 
samples of the stuff that the article contains. This religious 
journal even surpasses its great hero—Mr. Lloyd George—in 
his abuse of Lord Curzon. 

Now if the question were asked whether the reverend 
editor of the British Weekly, Sir Robertson Nicoll, or Lord 
Morley, the Radical Secretary for India, is the bigher 
authority on Lord Curzon’s administration of the affairs of 
India during his term of office, no rational man could hesitate 
as to the answer. And here is what Lord Morley said on 
that question in a speech delivered on February 23rd, 
1909 :— 

“You will never send to India, and you have never sent to 

India, a Viceroy his superior, if, indeed, his equal in force of mind, 
in unsparing, remorseless industry, in passionate and devoted 
interest in all that concerns the well-being of India. With an 
imagination fired by the grandeur of the political problem India 
presents, you never sent a man more eminently successful than 
when you sent Lord Curzon.” 
If the writer of this article knew what he was writing about, 
he would be aware, as you pointed out at the time, that Lord 
Curzon resigned his great office because he chose to stand by 
one of the great principles of the English Constitution. 

My sympathies are naturally with Nonconformists and true 
Liberalism. But I am of opinion that they can be upheld 
without doing violence to truth, honesty, and fair play.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., Aw Irisu PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 





ASSOCIATED WORK. 

{To rue Eprron or tus “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—There was perhaps never so much interest in the “ people 
of England question” as there is at the present time. Books 
about it abound, large and small, and there is some fear that 
the question may be judged too much from the literary point 
of view, too little from the actual. Work deals with the 
actual, and it tests the sufficiency of theory and generalisation. 
We would ask your readers and their friends to help us in 
this work. 

The work of associated charity is most various. Any- 
thing that may have to be done to help the distressed 
may come within the compass of it. We try to learn 
the lives of others, their thoughts, their resources, and 
their troubles, that we may help them. We accept 
general principles of assistance,—the outcome of past 
experience and the indicator of ever better methods. 
We try to turn to the utmost account the means that are 
available in the community by way of poor relief, if there 
be any need of it, and by way of charity, so that as far as 
possible the particular needs of those who are in distress may 
be met in a suitable and effectual manner, carefully and 
personally. Work of this kind we ask others to share with 
us. For those who will help, it is available in all parts of 
London. In it there is play for many diverse faculties. 
Some may visit in connexion with general relief in order to 
ensure that a good plan of assistance is carried out; some 
may help in visiting in cases of sickness; some may take 
thrift work ; some may undertake the registration of the cases 
dealt with by the various local agencies; some may help to 
bear the brunt of the work of the office, in the seeing of 
applicants, in the letter-writing, in calls on friendly helpers 
and agencies, in accounts, and in all the little business of 
detail that has to be done, though at times it may seem 
as exacting as the necessary scrubbing and cleaning of a 
well-kept home. 

In all this we want the help of both men and women. We 
ask them to do responsible work which is worthy of their 
faculties, and will give large scope for the worthy use of good 
abilities and the satisfaction of a sincere enthusiasm. We 
are dealing in a direct and persistent manner with what in 
books and deliberative discussions people call “ problems.” 
We can see how human nature acts, what impedes it, what 
heartens and makes it succeed in spite of drawbacks that 
might seem insuperable. The work makes a demand on 
friendliness, geniality, and sympathy. In return it gives back 
a fresh view of life, a new insight into it,a great desire for 
unity of effort, an enlarged conception of the delicacy of 
social relations, of their variety, their interdependence, and 
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their possibilities. In this work, which may be judged by its 
fruits, and by its fruits will justify itself, we ask others to 
share. We do not pretend that it is easy work, to be lightly 
taken up and lightly dropped; but it is real, and it is worth 
the giving and the spending of body and soul. May I ask 
any of your readers who are willing to join in this work to 
communicate with me ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. 8S. Locu, Secretary. 


Charity Organisation Society, Denison House, 
Vauzrhall Bridge Road, S.W. 





MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srectaror,’’} 
Sir,—I have read with much enjoyment the article “ More 
Anonymous Voices” in last week’s Spectator ; but surely the 
“German girl. ..... crying ‘Gilbert! Gilbert!’ through 
the streets of London” must be Rohesia, the Saracen maiden 
who rescued her pilgrim lover, Gilbert & Becket, from her 
father’s dungeons in Jerusalem,—a far more romantic tale. 
—I an, Sir, &c., V. 8. BarcHELOR. 
Greystoke, near Warwick. 





NORTH KENSINGTON UNIONIST FREE-TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 


[To Tue Eprror or THe “ SpecraTor.”’] 


Sir,—At the present time staunch Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who happen to be Free-traders are in a peculiarly 
difficult position, and I should like to call the attention of all the 
Unionist Free-traders residing in the Kensington district to the 
Association of which I act as secretary. It is time that all Free- 
traders should join together; and whichever issue they consider 
the most important at the Election, it would be well to come to a 
united decision so that the influence of the Free-trade vote can 
make itself appreciated. I shall be very pleased to give any 
inquirers full particulars of the Association. The subscription is 
the nominal sum of 2s. 6d.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. D. Lyncu, Hon. See. 
48 Keljield Gardens, St. Quintin Park, W. 





RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
[To rue Epiror or true “ Spectator.” } 


Sir,—In view of the General Election, we desire to call the 
attention of all Parliamentary candidates to the work of the 
Research Defence Society. It was founded in January, 1908, to 
make generally known the facts as to experiments on animals in 
this country, and the regulations under which they are conducted; 
the immense importance of such experiments to the welfare of 
mankind ; and the great saving of human life and health which is 
already due to them. We hope that all candidates for Parliament 
who may desire to acquaint themselves with these facts will com- 
municate with the honorary secretary, Research Defence Society, 
70 Harley Street, W. He will be happy to supply them with 
literature, and to answer all inquiries. 

We would also remind them that the Royal Commission, 
though it has published all the evidence, has not yet published 
its final Report and recommendations to Government; and we 
hope that those candidates who may be unable at present to 
declare themselves in sympathy with our Society will at least 
preserve an open mind till the Report has been published.— 
We are, Sir, Xc., 

Cromer, President. 

Sypney Hotuianp, Chairman of Committee. 
F. M. Sanpwiru, Hon. Treasurer. 
SrePHeN Pager, Hon. Secretary. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


——_~—— 


EPIPHANY. 
[{‘‘ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.’’] 


WESTWARD the Eastern sages go, 
Nor cease they till the goal is won. 
Shall then the mystic Orient owe 
Its wisdom to the setting sun ? 


Is it not wise to sit apart 

Where no rude sound the silence mars, 
To count the beatings of the heart, 

To watch the wheeling of the stars? 





Shall then the riotous West prevail 
With her crude waste and heady joys? 
Shall Meditation’s moonlight pale 
Be bartered for her idle toys ? 


Ay: the pale moon would vail her crest 
But for the fount of all her light ; 

The star that beckons from the West 
Is no sad harbinger of night. 


It tells of day: of One Whose birth 
Shall the wide gates of heaven unfold: 

Peace be to thee, long-suffering earth, 
No more shall God His boon withhold. 


Low in a manger see Him rest; 
Kneel, wisdom, to a little child: 
Where meet the bounds of East and West 
In one fair presence reconciled. 
E. D. Stons. 


THE THEATRE. 


cinilinninia 
THE BLUE BIRD. 
SoME years ago a Frenchman conceived the ingenious idea of 
publishing in a single volume a series of short stories, each of 
which was to be a variation by a different distinguished author 
upon a common theme. As a comparison of various points of 
view and methods of treatment, the result might have been 
most instructive. But the editor was at once met by a diffi- 
culty which in the end proved fatal to his plan. No suitable 
theme could be discovered. Each that was suggested was 
either too definite to possess the flexibility which was so 
essential, or was too vague to be of interest as a basis of com- 
parison. Curiously enough, however, some such common 
factor is to be found in one of the stories in the last volume 
published by M. Anatole France, and in M. Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird, which is now being acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre. If two such different writers make use of the same 
plot, it must necessarily be an extremely simple one; and 
many may deny that “the pursuit of happiness” can be 
described as a plot at all. Certainly the plot itself is in 
neither case of great interest. The sick King in M. France’s 
story can only be cured by wearing the shirt of a happy man. 
Two courtiers start out in search of one, and when at last, after 
almost endless difficulties, they find him, it is painfully obvious 
that he has never worna shirt. M. Maeterlinck is perhaps even 
more banal. Tyltyl and Mytyl, the woodcutter’s little boy 
and girl, search the whole universe for the Blue Bird of 
happiness. After a year they return home in despair, to find 
the bird awaiting them in their own cottage. The pursuit of 
happiness, then, does not seem at first sight a very promising 
subject for a story, and still less for a play. But we must 
remember that the point of a hunt does not lie in the “ kill.” 
And experience has taught us that this is true whether we 
are hunting a fox, or such very different things as a slipper, 
a Snark, or even happiness itself. As M. Maeterlinck himself 
says in another work, “Il n’y a aucun bonheur dans le 
bonheur lui-méme, tant qu'il ne nous aide pas 4 songer a 
autre chose”; and what we think about in both these cases 
are the exciting incidents in the hunt. It is upon these 
incidents that both writers depend for the opportunity of 
teaching their lesson; they are both fundamentally in earnest 
in their desire to teach it; and they both select for teaching 
it the method of allegory. And yet, though we remove from 
consideration on the one hand the difference of their doctrines, 
and on the other the difference of their styles, there remains 
another difference, and from the artist’s point of view a 
more profound one,—the difference between the realist and 
the idealist, between Euripides and Aeschylus. M. France 
portrays in detail the particular unhappinesses of a particular 
poet, or philosopher, or Major-General, and leaves us to 
infer from them the unhappiness of mankind as a whole. 
His method might almost be described as the inductive 
allegory. Very different is that of M. Maeterlinck, who seems 
able sometimes at a single touch to bring a perception of 
the unhappiness, not of an individual, but of a universe. It 
is the triumph of his art that he has created a symbolism of 
which the terms are more real than the puppets of the realist. 
In The Blue Bird he is more successful even than usual, 
perhaps because he is morse varied. Each succeeding scene 
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creates in a flash the new atmosphere and mood; the gayness 
of the first arrival of the Fairy Bérylune is followed by the 

thos of the Land of Memory, the excitement of the struggle 
in the Forest, the mystery of the Kingdom of the Future, and 
the quiet happiness of the return home. The chief excellence 
of Mr. Herbert Trench’s production lies in the way in which 
these varying tones ure seized upon and emphasised by the 
united skill of actors, composer, and scene-painter. If 
individual performances must be selected for praise, it is 
impossible to pass over the acting of Mr. Ernest Hendrie and 
Mr. Norman Page as the children’s dog and cat. Dressed in 
ordinary tail-coats, with their faces (in the author’s words) 
“only discreetly animalized,” and without even walking upon 
four paws, they produce their delightful effects simply by the 
depth of their insight into animal psychology. An emphasis 
upon the more serious beauties of the play must not lead to 
a concealment of the amusing and exciting incidents which 
prevent it from palling for a moment upon the children in 
the audience. For them, no less than for their elders, The 
Blue Bird should bring its gift of an evening’s happiness. 

B. 








BOOKS. 


—= 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

Every visitor to Constantinople knows the fine white 
buildings of Robert College which stand on high overlooking 
the Bosphorus. This book describes the strange, eventful 
history of that College. It contains some interesting passages 
about Turkish life, politics, and diplomacy during the fifty 
years the author has spent in Constantinople, but these are 
introduced only to explain the story of the College. The 
story is heroic, and the Achilles of it is Dr. Hamlin, who was 
for many years President of the College. Yet only Dr. 
Washbvrn’s modesty accounts for the story being cast in this 
form. We fancy that any discriminating reader will be able 
to discover from the mere facts that Dr. Washburn, in spite 
of his likeable attempt to turn attention away from himself, 
had even more qualifications than Dr. Hamlin for the extra- 
ordinarily difficult post of President. He became President 
after Dr. Hamlin’s retirement, and he retained the office till 
old age compelled him reluctantly to lay it down. He 
returned to the United States, but he felt less at home there 
than in Constantinople, and he came back to the College, 
nobly took up a professorship under the new President, and is 
still at work. May he remain there for many years! If a 
man lives long in Constantinople, he must learn patience, 
or go mad, or become utterly apathetic. Dr. Washburn 
developed a splendid tolerance; he never dabbled in politics 
and diplomacy unnecessarily, but when they obstructed his 
path he dealt with Turkish dilatoriness and suspicion with a 
tact and a wisdom which might bave been astute in other 
men, but in him were always directed by high Christian scruples. 
Dr. Hamlin was a man of singular force and charm of 
character; he was brave, and he had much humour; but he 
had not all the smoothing faculties of Dr. Washburn. This 
much should be said lest the reader should not make enough 
allowance for Dr. Washburn’s modesty. 

Robert College was not founded by missionaries in the 
ordinary sense, but it was founded nevertheless in the 
missionary spirit. It was an experiment. Certain Americans, 
a little after the middle of last century, came to the just 
conclusion that the missionaries of those days did not pay 
enough attention to education. Robert College was to 
remedy that defect. But to give the College its title at the 
stage of which we are writing is to commit an anachronism. 
It was started at Bebec in the form of a seminary without 
any special title. It was simply “the American College.” 
So Mr. Robert, the New York merchant who supplied most 
of the funds, wished it to be called. But the word 
“American” unfortunately suggested a political purpose, 
and Dr. Hamlim, the first President, chose the name “Robert 
College” as being neutral. Mr. Robert protested strongly, 
but he had to give in to the overwhelming convenience of the 
fact that the word “Robert” can be spelled in all the 
languages of the East. Perhaps the best proof of the serious- 
ness and firmness of purpose of the founders was their 
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boldness in appealing to their countrymen for funds while 
America was plunged in civil war. Dr. Hamlin was still 
trying to overcome the temporising tactics of the Turks and 
get the necessary permission for the College when Admiral 
Farragut happened to sail up the Bosphorus. Till he arrived 
at Constantinople the Admiral had never heard of the pro- 
posed College; but Dr. Hamlin enlisted his sympathy, and 
when Farragut spoke of the subject to the Grand Vizier, the 
latter quite incorrectly, but very happily for the supporters 
of the College, put two and two together and concluded that 
the American warship had come “to settle the College 
question.” By such amusingly irrelevant arguments were 
events often directed im the bad old days of the Turkish 
autocracy. The founders of the College decided that the 
teaching must be definitely Christian, but not sectarian or 
dogmatic. It is very instructive to know that Robert College 
has been successfully conducted all these years on a kind of 
Cowper-Temple basis. It is true that the Armenian pupils 
later rebelled against the “heresy” of the College, but the 
rebellion was entirely factitious, and those who led it were 
only pawns in the hands of intriguers outside. Since then 
there seems to have been no difficulty. But we must remember 
that the staff of the College have behaved with a tact to which 
we are quite unable to recall a counterpart or an analogy. 
They have always been “Evangelical” in tone, and that 
spiritual attitude has too often meant a certain aggressive, 
if sincere, refusal to compromise what was judged to be 
sacred principle. It has been quite otherwise with Dr. 
Hamlin or Dr. Washburn, the latter of whom in particular 
has been wise as a serpent, while harmless as a dove. 

In 1868 leave was given for buildings to be erected at Hissar 
on the site of the present College. Dr. Hamlin, with a 
resourcefulness which reminds one of such a great missionary 
as Livingstone (who besides being a great geographer could 
navigate his own ship across the Indian Ocean), became the 
architect of the new buildings, and even foreman of the 
works :-— 

“During those years, while the work of construction was going 
on, Dr. Hamlin was always at Hissar, but one never knew where 
to find him. He might be in the water at the bottom of the well 
mending the force pump, or at the top of the building standing on 
an iron girder with forty feet of empty space below him. He 
might be setting up a steam-engine or doctoring a horse or 
teaching his masons how to lay stone. He might be entertaining 
some Turkish gentleman or using his rich vocabulary of invective 
on some wild Kurdish labourer. He made a sort of hut for 
himself in a pile of lumber near the building, and you might find 
him there taking a five minutes’ nap in his chair or sharing his 
meagre lunch with a tailless green lizard which had made friends 
with him. If you came at the right time, you might be treated to 
a delicious cup of coffee made by himself. You might see him 
losing his own fingers as he stumbled on to a buzz-saw or tenderly 
dressing the wounds of some unfortunate workman. Wherever 
you found him, you saw that his whole mind and heart was 
concentrated upon the building.” 

Dr. Washburn has preserved among his papers a curious 
document which shows how the humorous and resourceful 
Hamlin tried to settle a quarrel between two of his pupils. 
It relates to two brothers, Italians, who were always 
quarrelling :— 

“ ARTICLES OF PEACE BETWEEN 
Sitvio AND Pierre BiscucHIA TERMINATING 


THE War or 1867 & 1868 
Marcu 7, 1868 


The two high contracting parties agree: 

1. That in order to preserve peace, amity and good will and to 
confirm a strict brotherhood to all future generations one shall 
not call the other an ass or a dog or a pig or a thief, robber, rowdy, 
pezevenk or other opprobrious epithet in Italian, French, Turkish, 
Greek, English, Bulgarian, Armenian or any other language 
spoken at the tower of Babel or since that day. 

2. Silvio shall in no case strike Pierre nor Pierre Silvio. 

3. If either is guilty of any injustice toward the other the 
injured party shall state it to the Principal in writing and 
judgment shall be rendered according to the evidence, 

Witnesses : (Signed) 
Gustave CAzE. Sinvio Biscucnta. 
Henri Corman. Prerre Biscucnia, 
Yanko AGELASTO, 
These boys left the College soon after, and some years later one 
killed the other in a quarrel.” 


When the new buildings were opened and the staff moved 
from Bebec to Hissar, Robert College ceased to be a school 
and became something more like a small resident University. 
The majority of the pupils from the beginning were 
Bulgarians,—a perfectly natural symptom of the enterprise 
and level-beadedness which distinguish the Bulgarians from 
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other peoples in the Balkans. But almost all non-Moham- 
medan nationalities have been represented, and we dare say 
no one has yet estimated the extent to which Robert College 
has been a harmonising and reconciling influence among the 
conflicting Christian races. It is a curious thing that while 
Americans have regarded the College as characteristically a 
religious institution, the British and Russians have never 
been blind to the wideness and general importance of its 
influence. We are glad to know that the British Embassy 
has been uniformly friendly to it. 

In the year of the Bulgarian massacres, and again in 1896, 
the year of the Armenian massacre in Constantinople, it was 
doubtful whether the pupils of the College would escape, and 
indeed whether it would be right to keep the College open in 
such troubled and dangerous times. In each case the 
courageous course was taken of going on as usual and 
hoping for the best. A simple tact turned aside the point 
of ferocity. ‘here is a pleasing phrase in the quaint list of 
qualifications which Mr. Robert drew up for candidates for 
tutorships in the original College at Bebec; the tutors were 
not to be “conscientiously obstinate.” The success of Robert 
College has been due to the absence of “conscientious 
obstinacy,” which would have been fatal at Constantinople. 
Wherever alumni of the College are met they may fairly be 
expected to be men of character, for Dr. Hamlin and Dr. 
Washburn have aimed at the building up of character above 
all else. 





EAST AFRICAN HUNTING* 


Tue author of The Man-Katers of Tsavo is assured of a 
welcome for whatever he cares to write which is accorded to 
few books of big-game shooting. These are too often a dull 
chronicle of successes and misses, interesting only to the 
writer after the fashion of a private diary. But Colonel 
Patterson goes to the heart of the wilds, being a shikari of the 
great old school, and like all true adventurers he has not to 
seek for adventures. In his new book, In the Grip of the 
Nyika, we get no yarns so blood-curdling as those of the 
lions that terrorised the railway. But we have a record of 
journeys into the distant northern parts of the East Africa 
Protectorate, ill-fated journeys, where the wilds seemed to 
conspire to prevenf return, and, frustrated in their plot, 
took deadly toll of the travellers. The author never 
indulges in heroics or in purple patches. He writes simply 
and accurately, leaving the bald narrative to be its own 
adornment. The result justifies him, for these plain stories 
of his have the vividness of complete reality. Moreover, 
we get an impression of the writer, given all unconsciously, 
which convinces us that he ranks with the best of the old 
hunters. The wonderful gamelands of East Africa are 
fortunate in the possession of a warden who is at once wise 
and bold. 

The Northern Game Reserve is about as large as Scotland 
and Wales put together. Its southern boundary is roughly 
the Guaso Nyiro River, which takes a zigzag course from the 
north of Mount Kenya till it disappears in the great Lorian 
Swamp. The western boundary seems to be anywhere you 
please, but we may note that Lakes Baringo and Sugota, and 
a considerable part of Lake Rudolf, are within the Reserve. 
Colonel Patterson was sent by the Government to find an 
eastern boundary, somewhere about the thirty-eighth degree 
East longitude. This boundary he found, running nerth 
from the Guaso Nyiro to the mountainous district of Marsabit. 
He meant to complete the northern side, and return by way of 
Rudolf and the heart of the Reserve; but the Nyika—the East 
African name for the wilds—proved too strong for him. The 
journey did not lack incident. Those uneasy and most 
grossly corporeal spirits of the bush, rhinos, came out of the 
void at all hours and confused the travellers. He was often 
on the verge of being lost, and he had plenty of adventures 
with his old friends the lions. Sitting out at night over a 
kill was one of his favourite’ pastimes, and he gives us graphic 
pictures of the eeriness and tension of the business. The 
book is so full of good animal stories that it is hard to select; 
but there is one incident of a stockade built close to a water- 
hole, where all night long he watched the wild things of the 
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bush coming to drink, which gives us a curious sense of having 
stolen a march on the secrets of Nature. Once too—also at 
night—he had the felicity of looking down on sixteen rhinog 
fighting for precedence at a drinking-place. The party were 
charged, not by one buffalo, but by a whole herd, and only 
the lucky killing of two of the bulls saved them. They 
found a rogue-elephant, who killed Colonel Patterson’s Arab 
pony, and very nearly killed half the expedition as well. Some 
extraordinarily good shooting was done by all the hunters, 
notably by the courageous lady, Mrs. B——, and good 
shooting was strictly necessary. A journey to the Northern 
Game Reserve is not an enterprise for duffers to undertake 
if they wish to return again. 


The end of the expedition was tragic, and but for the 
courage of the survivors would have been a wholesale tragedy. 
Up in the rocky wilds on the way to Marsabit the other white 
man of the party died suddenly. Immediately after the natives 
mutinied, and were quelled with difficulty. Misfortune suc. 
ceeded misfortune, not the least of which was the serious 
illness of the leader. And all the while he had the anxious 
knowledge that his death would leave a lady unprotected in 
the midst of savages many hundred miles from the nearest 
white man. How the expedition got safely home is as 
thrilling a travel-story as we have read for long. As we have 
said, the book gives us an impressiom of a most gallant and 
capable leader; and not less splendid was the heroism of the 
lady, Mrs. B——, who, suffering from a heavy bereavement, 
played, in spite of sorrow and illness, a part which few men 
could have equalled. 


Asa writer Mr. Rainsford is as unlike Colonel Patterson 
as possible. He is picturesque and impressionable, and much 
given to theorising. He writes as an American advising 
future American hunters, and he therefore condescends 
to the minutest details about equipment. For the rest, we 
have found him a very cheerful and agreeable companion, 
but we wish that be had made his book a little more accurate. 
We pass over his frequent misquotations, for he explains that 
his memory is bad, though we should have thought it better 
not to quote at all than to pervert some of the most familiar 
lines in the English language. But the constant inaccuracy 
in the use ef proper names is a serious blemish in a book 
which is partly meant as a practical guide. Just when East 
African spelling was getting pretty well settled, Mr. Rainsford 
chooses to plunge it into anarchy. Even so commonly used a 
word as “safari” figures as “sefari” in his pages. We 
had thought that the spelling “ Masai” had been decided by 
scholars like Mr. Hollis, but to Mr. Rainsford it is always 
“ Massai.” The name of a well-known London firm appears 
as “ Edgerton” and “ Edgington” within a few pages. The 
Indian “shikari” becomes “shakeri,” which sounds like a new 
kind of religion. He misspells well-known names like those 
of Sir Harry Johnston and Mr. Lionel Decle. “ Tanganyika” 
becomes “Tanganeka,” and the “hartebeeste” masquerades 
as “ hartebeast,” which looks to our eyes very comic. The 
unfortunate roan antelope is once rightly spelt, but he 
generally appears as “rhone.” Further, the writer seems to 
imagine that all settlers from South Africa are “Boers,” 
and he has been hoaxed about some of the concessions which 
arouse his wrath. It is a pity a little more care was not used, 
for The Land of the Lion is a good book, and it is written in 
an admirable spirit of good comradeship and good sense. Mr. 
Rainsford recounts several hunting trips, one of which lay in 
the country to the north of Kenya which Colonel Patterson's 
expedition traversed. He describes wild Nature with much 
power and feeling, and the hunting adventures are excellently 
told. We like his theory of the decline and fall of the 
rhinoceros. In the far-off Miocene days, when he had to 
keep upsides with the sawtooth tiger and the cave bear, his 
brain, as we know from fossil skulls, was finely developed. 
But the struggle for existence in time became too easy; 
his life, what with his thick hide and great size, became too 
pleasant; so his brain grew atrophied, and he sunk to the 
insane creature we know to-day. Mr. Rainsford is properly 
appreciative of missionary work; and his comments on East 
African politics are worthy of serious attention. In especial 
we would commend his views on the native question. Why 
is it, we often wonder, that, though all sane men seem 
agreed on general lines of policy, there is so little unanimity 
in practice P 
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THE GROWTH OF MONOPOLY IN ENGLAND.* 
America has her Trusts and Germany her Cartels; we are 
accustomed to think of them as tyrannous apparitions bred 
overseas, and out of their element in this island. Dr. Her- 
mann Levy, in an extremely interesting study of the 
industrial history of England, reminds us that we have not 
always enjoyed this exemption, and he doubts whether we 
shall enjoy it much longer. He traces the history of mono- 
poly from the Elizabethan days of its prime, through the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth century, which 
destroyed it, to the present day, when he sees it reviving in 
new forms, Under Elizabeth industrial privileges were 
granted so freely that at the close of her reign a storm of 
popular indignation forced her to cancel the majority of them, 
and the Statute of Monopoly of 1623 was intended to complete 
the work. But the lucrative traffic continued under the 
Stuarts, and the conflict was not effectively ended until the 
Bill of Rights was passed in 1689. Among the most im- 
portant monopolies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were coal, soap, and salt. In 1590 the city of Neweastle 
disposed of its mines to a score of “ hostmen,” who pro- 
ceeded to organise the trade in a manner which terribly 
alarmed London. The Londoners demanded that a maxi- 
mum price of 7s. per chaldron should be fixed by Govern- 
ment; but the hostmen bribed the Crown with a promise 
of a large royalty to sanction their incorporation as a 
Guild with the exclusive rights “concerning the selling, 
carrying, loading, shipping, venting, or trading of or for any 
sea coal, stone coal or pit coal forth or out of the haven and 
river of Tyne,”—that is to say, with control of the whole 
export trade. Prices went up and the quality of the coal 
went down, but the Guild continued to flourish till 1665, when 
it disappears from sight. Another lucrative monopoly was salt. 
Until the year 1670 sea salt was the only salt manufactured 
in England, and it was imported from Spain, France, and 
Scotland far more cheaply than it could be made at home. 
In the sixteenth century the right of manufacture was placed 
in the hands of “ several private persons,” and the price went 
up tenfold. This was among the privileges which Elizabeth 
cancelled, but it was renewed by Charles I, who forbade 
importation from abroad, and sanctioned the forming of a 
company to control the salt trade of the East Coast from 
Southampton to Newcastle. Their Scottish competitors were 
commanded to join the new company, on the ground that the 
production of salt in sufficient quantity and at a moderate 
price was for the benefit of both countries. According to 
Thorold Rogers, the price of this necessary of life, which in 1630 
was 13s. 4d., bad risen to 27s. 4d. by the end of the century. 
One more instance may be given. When the Pinmakers 
decided in 1605 to form themselves into a company, capital 
was required, first for the purchase of raw material, and 
secondly to bribe tie Government into prohibiting the 
importation of pins from Holland. Sir Thomas Bartlett 
obtained the desired prohibition, and produced the required 
sums, agreeing to supply the wire, the raw material, receiving 
in return the whole stock of pins at a fixed price. The 
Dutchmen, however, could not be kept out, and the scheme 
came to an end. 

Dr. Levy points out that England has always fought her 
economic battles with a resolution and a passion unknown in 
other lands. In Germany, where the monopoly system lasted 
a century longer than with us, though perhaps in a less 
sharply defined and oppressive form, no such fighting spirit 
was ever displayed as that which flamed up against it in the 
House of Commons in 1597, 1601, 1624, and 1640. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century monopoly was as favourite 
a subject for satirists as the Trust is in the American papers 
of to-day. 

“Tf any aske what things these Monsters beo, 
*Tis a Projector and a Patentee,” 
ran the jeering legend under one of these caricatnres. In 
1640 monopolists were not permitted to sit in the Honse. 
The Bill of Rights in 1689 transferred the right of granting 
monopolies and patents from the Crown to Parliament. 

The era of privilege was followed by an era of free competi- 
tion, which resulted in an increase in the number of manu- 
facturers and a fall in prices. Before long employers and 
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employed were both lamenting their unfortunate position. 
But a reversion to the earlier system was never suggested. 
Free competition was already regarded as a natural law which, 
like other natural laws, had its painful but inevitable con- 
sequences. ‘The fierce competition in the coal trade resulted, 
however, in 1771 in the forming of an association or Cartel 
for the Tyne and Wear districts, which resolved to regulate the 
output of coal and the price to be paid by the London market. 
The cost of transport placed London, their most important 
ct st>mer, entirely in their hands; for the canal system was 
too fragmentary to allow of the coal being carried overland 
except as a last resource, and the freight of the Welsh coal 
from Swansea cost much more than that from Newcastle. The 
opening of the railways, in spite of bitter proteats from the 
Northerners that the Government were assisting their rivals to 
ruin them, placed new sources within the consumer’s reach, 
and in 1844 the Cartel came to an end. No one could fore- 
see, says Dr. Levy, that it was to reappear half-a-century later 
in the most diverse lands as the characteristic feature of 
innumerable industries. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the monopoly system 
in England was apparently dead and forgotten, and foreigners 
are constantly musing upon the curious completeness of its 
disappearance. “In England, generally the first to develop 
economic theories, the Cartel problem which plays such an 
extraordinary part with us is hardly spoken of,” writes Dr. 
Liefmann. For this aloofness three reasons have been 
suggested. The first of these is the strong individuality of 
the Englishman; the second is the fact that Great Britain's 
mineral wealth is too scattered to be easily “monopolised,” 
and that she possesses no single mineral in which she has what 
may be called a natural monopoly, such as the diamonds of 
the Transvaal and the saltpetre of Chile; the third barrier 
is Free-trade,—“ an association formed to-day to maintain the 
price of a given article at a certain level may be overthrown 
to-morrow by an importation from abroad.” 

But the example of her great commercial rivals has not 
been without influence upon Great Britain. The tendency to 
concentrate, to combine, is plainly visible. Dr. Levy quotes 
Sir Christopher Furness's brilliant speech on the advantages 
to be gained by amalgamation, and while he is careful 
to distinguish between combination and monopoly, he 
believes that the one contains in it the germ of the other. 
“When the Free-trade system has broken down, we shall 
see a change.” Dr. Levy would fain convince us of tho 
approaching danger, but he finds it impossib!e, even though 
he relates in detail the story of fifteen Cartels and Trusts 
now flourishing on English soil :— 


“The British people—I do not mean only the ‘man in tho 
street’ but the majority of political and cconomic thinkers—are as 
yet insensible to this development. This is very curious, because 
nothing is so unpopular in Great Britain as any kind of monopoly. 
Neither the German consumer who uses coal supplied by the 
Cartel, nor the Americans who suffer from the high prices of the 
Meat Trust, have ever raged so furiously as Englishmen did when 
they heard that Mr. Lever intended to create a monopoly in soap. 
The project was not really of the nature of a monopoly, but some 
halfpenny newspapers represented it as such, the British consumer 
believed it, and the Lever enterpriso was abandoned. But on the 
whole the Englishman still believes that free competition is in a 
sense a law of Nature; the belief has passed into his flesh and 
blood. ..... The people who were the first to break down tho 
barriers which stood in the way of their industrial freedom dream 
that the victory has been gained for all time. It will be a little 
while yet before they are convinced that a complete change in 
the organisation of industrial production is taking place which 
will make new demands upon their powers of thought and action.” 
Possibly Dr. Levy is right; but as at present advised we 
cannot admit either his premisses or his conclusions. The 
power to fight will come with the need, provided we retain the 
policy of the open market. Unquestionably combination is a 
great force, and it is always possible to turn competition into 
combination. Wherever the first is possible, so is the second, 
But this cuts both ways. Competition is always passing into 
combination, but no sooner is this accomplished than com- 
bination begins to break down from its own weight. That, 
at any rate, is what has happened in the past, and, we believe, 
will happen in the future. No doubt the tendency towards 
the “big business” will continue, but this is by no means 
always the same thing as a Trust, 
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ETON WITH A DIFFERENCE* 
ILLustTRATED books the title-page of which announces the artist 
first and the author second must be supposed to take their stand 
primarily on the worth of their pictures.. This may answer 
very well in the case of draughtsmen in black-and-white, but 
painters in water-colours cannot always trust so confidently 
to the reproduction of their sketches. Miss E. D. Brinton, 
to illustrate this book on Eton, has evidently painted a very 
charming series of pictures, but they have not all of them 
lent themselves equally well to the colour process. Here and 
there she gets an admirable effect, usually of half-lights; her 
painting of Upper School and Long Walk from Common 
Lane House, for instance, is wonderfully successful, and has 
the real atmosphere of a dark winter day; and she has 
caught the true spirit, too, of the High Street, with the life 
and movement of the strolling boys in the foreground and the 
grey castle beyond the bridge. This picture, by the way, is 
wrongly named; itis described as “ Eton Street ‘after twelve’ 
on a half-holiday.” It is evidently the summer half, for the 
shops have sun-blinds down; but there are long shadows 
thrown from the West across the road. The street runs 
almost due North and South, so that the sun at one o'clock, 
say, would throw very little shadow at all. “‘After four’ 
on a whole schoolday” would be a better title perhaps. Of 
the pictures of the buildings and of interiors, nearly all are 
delightful in composition, but in one or two a rather unnatural 
rosiness has crept over the brickwork and tiles,—a hue 
probably absent in Miss Brinton’s own sketches. However, 
the twenty reproductions are on the whole successful. It 
is a little more difficult to pronounce generally on the 
“description” of Eton in the book. Mr. Christopher Stone 
writes throughout easily (indeed, he has written his first 
sentence rather too easily; it is a wonder to construe), and 
occasionally he writes with a liveliness and vigour which 
will bring familiar scenes and sounds very pleasantly to the 
memory of Etonians, particularly perhaps to Collegers. But 
the book as a whole, somehow, does not give an impression of 
Eton which rings true. The author is a Colleger, but he 
writes too often from the point of view of the conventional 
Oppidan, and the result is Eton with a difference; an Eton 
difficult to accept. He seems to wish the reader to under- 
stand that he himself did no work at school, and he does his 
best to perpetuate the ancient fiction that no work is done. 
“ All honour to athleticism! It has given the death-blow to 
work,” he writes, apparently with as much seriousness as he 
has at his command. We like better some bright sketches of 
Eton in the early eighteenth century; but the book has 
curious gaps, both in its ancient and modern history; you 
would expect an old Colleger to have something to say about 
the wall-match on St. Andrew's Day, for instance. If there are 
gapsin Mr. Christopher Stone’s writing, there is the pleasantest 
possible addition to the book in the shape of two chapters 
of reminiscences by his father, the Rev. E. D. Stone, a name 
honoured among scholars. These thirty pages of random 
recollection of life at Eton under Hawtrey are fascinating 
reading. Of the many anecdotes which Mr. Stone has to tell 
of Eton eccentricities of the past, could anything be better 
than his memory of the sermons preached by Mr. Plumptre 
a Fellow P— 

“He took once for his text, ‘And Peter said,’ following it up 
with the question, ‘And what did Peter say?’ One of his col- 
leagues dared to suggest that the text was brief. ‘Thank you, 
sir, for your animadyersion: I will bear it mind.’ And the next 


Sunday, rolling his swivel eye from the pulpit, with humorous 
grimness he ejaculated, ‘ Peter’!” 





A HANDBOOK TO BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING.+ 


THERE is no sounder authority on every aspect of British 
mountaineering than Mr. Abraham, who has produced a book 
for which we have long been waiting. It is small enough to 
slip into the pocket, and comprehensive enough to give the 
serious climber sufficient work for the rest of his natural 
life. It is illustrated by photographs, and a quantity of 
admirable outline drawings which the wayfaring man can 
hardly misunderstand. If anything, perhaps it is too 
minute in its details, for in the Lake District especially 
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it chronicles every little knuckle of rock on which a 
pitch can be found. We have before this had occasion 
to call attention to the good sense with which Mr, 
Abraham writes of mountaineering. He neither underrateg 
nor overstates difficulties, and he is very explicit about the 
hazards of the more severe courses. “ Concentrated interest,” 
he says truly, “is the supreme point of English climbing.” 
Since the area is limited, it has been closely scrutinised, and 
the best climbs, though far shorter than the great Alpine 
ascents, are often technically more difficult. All the more 
reason, therefore, for the climber to remember Mr. Abraham's 
wise precept: “It is the climber’s bounden duty to perform 
every expedition in the safest and most orthodox style 
possible.” Where, as in the Lake District and Scotland, the 
reviewer’s experience covers the ground, he has found the 
book judicious and trustworthy. Graduated lists are given of 
ascents in the four divisions,—easy, moderate, difficult, and 
exceptionally severe. It may be interesting to quote some of 
Mr. Abraham’s judgments. He considers that the severest 
climb in England is Scafell Pinnacle direct from Lord’s 
Rake, and gives second place to the North-West Climb on 
Pillar Rock. In Wales he considers Twll Du less hard than 
the Central Gully of Lliwedd. Technically it may be, but it is 
much less of a justifiable climb. In Skye he puts the direct 
ascent of the Cioch from Corrie Lagan highest; but we take 
leave to differ. The Water-pipe Gully on Sgurr na Fheadain, 
climbed direct, seems to us the finest climb in the British 
Isles. Among the climbs on the Scottish mainland he ranks 
the Chasm of Buchaille Etive first, though it has only been 
partially climbed, and that in snow. ‘The present writer 
believes that appalling place to be absolutely inaccessible. 





THE ORIGINAL RELIGION OF CHINA* 
Tuts is a fascinating book, and we are sure that its author 
will not take it amiss if we say that its chief interest lies in 
its quotations. Dr. Ross is familiar with the ancient litera- 
ture of China, with the books the origins of which are shrouded 
in darkness and which Confucius reverenced for their extreme 
antiquity. This literature reveals, so Dr. Ross tells us, a pure 
monotheism, a high standard of ethics, and a clear political 
principle. He quotes his authorities at every step. The 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the Universe, is described as 
“ just, compassionate, pitiful, welcoming the penitent.” As 
with Jehovah, no “variableness, neither shadow of change,” 
is to be found in Him. “The way of Heaven is always in 
accordance with fixed principles.” Minor deities exist, but 
have a subordinate position, one to which the key is supplied 
by Roman Catholic saint-worship. If we admit the import- 
ance and influence of these subsidiary spiritual beings, and 
indeed of all the dead, represented for each man by his own 
ancestors, the system Dr. Ross sets before us is wonderfully 
free of superstition. ‘The real value of the sacrifice consists 
in the reverence of the heart,” we read, and wearisome acts 
of worship are useless. “Sacrifice should not be frequent, 
for it would become troublesome and be calculated to produce 
irreverence.” A certain Puritanism is apparent in the ideal 
of ritual. ‘Simplicity is indispensable, and absence of all 
ornament is necessary in order to attain the profoundest 
form of reverence.” 

Morality is summed up in the right fulfilment of the five 
relationships: Sovereign and Minister, father and son, 
husband and wife, brother and brother, friend and friend. 
The first clause is rather surprising, but the choosing of a 
wise adviser seems to have been regarded as the first duty of 
the ruler. According te Dr. Ross’s authorities, the dominant 
political ideal of ancient China was a Tory democracy. The 
ruler was absolute, but he ruled only for the welfare of the 
people. If through his fault the people suffered, Heaven was 
supposed to co-operate with them in getting rid of him. Here 
are the words of an approved usurper: “ With the help of all 
good men I advanced, in reverence daring to carry out the 
will of God, to put an end to the disorders of the land.... 
Eastwards we marched in reverence to fulfil the decree of 
Heaven and to give peace to the people.” The pre-Confucian 
Chinese sages seem to have gone very near to saying 
Vox popult, vor Dei. “The wisdom of Heaven,” we read, 
“is made manifest by the man who understands the people. 
He who fears the people gives proof of his fear of God. For 
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what the people approve is agreeable to Heaven, what they | was no mere adventurer. 
Again, we find the same | 


disapprove is displeasing to Him.” 
sentiment in even stronger form. “If we know how humanity 
considers anything, we know the mind of Heaven.” A vypically 
good ruler is described as saying: “The good in the people 
I will publicly declare, the evil in myself I shall not dare to 
hide.” This very interesting sentence, with its admission of 
individual fallibility and its suggestion of corporate inspira- 
tion, reminds the reader of the intellectual position of the 
foman Church when Councils, not Popes, were regarded as 
incapable of error. Proceeding on theze lines, we find, of 
course, that oppression is the great impiety. “Heaven has 
compassion on the multitude, and the Sovereign must rever- 
ence the mind of Heaven.” The following is a sketch of the 
typically bad ruler, of the man “ who lost his majesty in the 
pursuit of pleasure” :— 

“From him no sweet savour of sacrifico ascended to Heaven. 
What did ascend on high was the odour of the wrath of the people 
and the stench of the drunkenness of the creatures of his Court.” 
In juxtaposition stands the good ruler :— 

“Devoted was Duke Liu. In studying the welfare of his people 
he knew no rest and took no ease. The country ho divided into 
ficlds with boundaries. The produce of the fields he stored up in 
barns. In great sacks he tied up dried meat and grain to provide 
for his people and to glorify his tribe. Having made ready bows, 
and arrows, shields, spears, and axes, great and small, he began 
his march. ..... He had examined the plains, where tho people 
wero crowded, and his sympathy for them drew from him a 
proclamation to prevent endless sighing in the future.” 

Certainly it was a reasonable service towards both Heaven 
and men which the great thinkers of China desired to exact 
from their countrymen. Their beliefs were not unlike the 
beliefs of the Old Testament, save for the greater stress laid 
upon the dictates of the corporate conscience, and the entire 
absence of what is called religious emotion. Their morality 
is not touched with emotion, nor their politics with passion. 
The souls of the writers are not athirst for God, nor con- 
sumed with patriotic ardour. Western minds recognise the 
reason and the righteousness of a system which, despite its 
essential dogmatic and moral agreement with Western faith, 
seems wholly without inspiration. 





THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND 8PORT* 
Some of Captain Dickinson’s chapters are given to the 
hunting experiences of Mr. Winston Churchill, some to his 
own. He pays little attention to style, but the spirit and 
vigour of his descriptions are beyond question; he can do 
justice even to the beauties of Central African scenery, to the 
charms of forest and river. Then he gives some faithful, and 
therefore entertaining, sketches of native life. His strong 
point is Incidity ; hunters of big game will admit, we imagine, 
that he brings into bold relief the great wild beasts, the 
elephant, the lion, and the rhinoceros. We must give him credit, 
too, for much useful geographical information, as well as for 
characterisations, rough, perhaps, but striking, of the country 
and its inhabitants. Of course the chief charm of his volume 
is to be found in the vivid pen-pictures of the hunting trail. 
Thus we almost seem to see the wounded bull elephant as 
he is being helped away by his comrades,—a proof this, one 
would think, that the creature’s mind is not essentially 
different from the mind of man. Captain Dickinson grumbles, 
after the usual custom of his class, about the unchecked 
slaughter of the game by the natives. They kill, he says, 
more than the white man. Possibly; but till the white man 
came the stock was not sensibly reduced. It is when both 
are at work that the Reserve becomes a necessity. And, 
beyond all doubt, if the white man could kill without restric- 
tion, there would be a speedy end. Native cunning may be 
circumvented, but only the most rigid regulations are an 
effective safeguard against the greed of the white, helped as 
it is by all the resources of science. Have we not heard of a 
white man so “important” that he sought for leave to shoot 
in the Reserves themselves ? 

Mr. Renwick gives us some highly appreciative chapters 
dealing with Corsican scenery, and some quite fascinating 
historical chapters, and he illustrates both with photographs 
of great beauty. No story, to take the history, could be 
more romantic than the tale of Theodore von Neuhoff. He 
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He really contrived to introduce a 
working organisation, for a time at least, into Corsica,—no 
small achievement for the “Isle of Unrest.” Then lack of 
means and the failure of ontside aupport compelled him to 
depart; he came again and endeavoured to reinstate himself, 
but this time the islanders would have nothing to do with 
him, and he joined the strange company of “ Kings in exile.” 
He came to London, and found hia way into a debtors’ prison. 
He found his way out, it is true; but there could not have 
been much margin between in and out, for when he died the 
funeral expenses were paid by a compassionate oilman. For 
one who remembers King Theodore there must be scores who 
remember Antoine Bonelli, a King too, but King of the 
Assassins,—a distinction to which he seems to have had an 
unquestionable right. Poor man! he became a guide in his 
old age, and died, not from the bullet of a rival or a 
gendarme, but of influenza. Mr. Renwick gives us his 
portrait; it is that of a poacher of the highest rank. Dut the 
Corsican of Corsicans was Pasquale Paoli. Of bim, however, 
every one knows something. Do we not read of him 
Boswell? Napoleon also may be left out of account, for 
he belongs to France, indeed to Europe. We have said little 
about Mr. Renwick’s experiences of travel. Let it euflice to 
assure our readers that Romantic Corsica is as well writien as 
itis handsome. They may find much pleasure in it, and pr 
also, if they are minded to exchange our fi 
for the finest climate in the world. 

Mr. Enock has attempted a most ambitious task, a bird’s- 


eye view of the North and South Pacific and it is 


in 


fit 


gay isle for a time 


coast, 
much to his credit that he contrives to carry out this large 
design with no little amount of success. He has cocllected 
in his volume a great amount of information of a!! kinds, 
Naturally he does not confine himself to the actual coast-line. 
Wherever le takes us he gives graphic descriptions, and he 
combines with these plenty of incident and of personal 
experiences, Open the book where we will, we find something 
to interest and to entertain. The volume is copiously ilus- 
trated, and the pictures help to make us feel that the author's 
pen is a very effective implement. Of course the book has to 
be, in a way, superficial. When so vast a country has to be 
visited, it is not possible to stop long anywhere. In addition 
to the illustrations, there is an excellent map of the whole 
coast, not overcrowded with names, a rare merit in maps, and 
therefore to be the more appreciated. 








NOVELS. 

WITH THE WARDEN OF THE 
THERE is something very fine in Mr. Howard Pease’s loyalty 
to the Border. Other novelists jump from the tem; 
zone to the tropics or the frozen North, and change their 
milieu as readily as an Emperor changes bis uniform, but it 
is far otherwise with Mr. Pease. Someti he wa 
south to Newcastle or conducts a foray into the Lowlands, 
but for the most part he is faithful to the marches, and ne 
writes with such conviction as when the scene is laid by Rede 
Water, or in Coquetdale, or under the Cheviots. 


MARCHES.* 


erate 





mes nd rs 
ver 


And surely 


no one who has set foot in that region, so charged with 
adventure and romance, can wonder at this devotion. 
Nowhere in England are there prospects so spacious 


and isolated, so unmarred by modernity, as those which 
stretch before one on the summit of Carter Fell, or 
on the ledgelike portion of the road from Rothbury to 
Alnwick, with the Cheviots rising magnificently to the 
northward. It is a country in which you would not be in the 
least surprised if you were suddenly “heid up” by a moss- 
trooper. In default of so disquicting an adventure, there is no 
better way of realising what it would be like than to read the 
tales of Mr. Howard Pease, for whom the marchmen of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including every sort of 
reiver and raider, are very real people indeed. For not only 
is he steeped in the lore of the countryside, archaeological 
and genealogical, but he knows every inch of the ground. He 
has a happy knack of description, notably in dealing with the 
magic of the Northumbrian landscape, and the snatches of 
original verse which are interspersed in the narrative are 
inspired by a study of the great Border ballads. Above all, 
he is animated by a genuine enthusiasm for his theme ant 
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a complete sympathy with his characters. These are fine 
qualities, and their appeal is incontestable. But it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Pease makes heavy demands on the goodwill of 
his readers. In his reaction against the slackness of modern 
life, and his admiration for the primitive virtues of a fighting 
race, he gives a picture of life from which the elements of 
gentleness and grace are well-nigh eliminated. His heroines 
are made of Amazonian stuff. The texture of his stories 
is too uniformly strenuous and sombre. The longest story 
in the book opens and ends in bloodshed and tragedy, and 
little relief is afforded in the shorter sketches and studies 
which complete the collection. They are mostly grim, and 
in more than one instance border on the gruesome. Mr. Pease’s 
narrative style has lost something of the jerkiness which in his 
earlicr romances impaired the pleasure of perusal, but he is 
still inclined to overweight his text by too profuse a display of 
archaic lore. Here the novels of Scott remain optim exempli, 
for that great magician was always sparing in his use of his 
dialect. The popularity of such a volume as this is largely 
neutralised by the author's constant employment of words 
which to nine Soutbrons out of ten are voces nihili without a 
glossary or footnote. That we are not exaggerating may be 
gathered from the following list, every one of which occurs 
in the first forty pages of With the Warden of the Marches : 
“bastle house,” “hot trod,” “nolt,” “leistered,” “ girnel,” 
“awert,” “cassen,” “menseful,” “dighting the barley,” 
“hummelling the bear,” “ jethart staff,” “double and sawfey,” 
“ chesfit,” “inlaik,” “darg,” “a muckle pirn.” 





Anne Inescourt. By Marcus Servian. (Francis Griffith. 6s.)— 
There are strong peints in Marcus Servian’s story,—a keen 
sexse of the peculiar charm of the East Anglian landscape and 
some merciless portraiture of sham intellectuals. Anne, who 
l.a:bours literary ambitions, has made an ill-assorted marriage 
with a simple Norfolk squire, and after some feverish and futile 
efforts to take an interest in the country folk, she drifts into a 
dangerous entanglement with a showy journalist. To aggravate 
the situation, Philip Inescourt is the only man in the world for 
Miriam Heathcote, a sensible, vigorous, high-minded young woman 
who would have made him an ideal wife. Philip does not realise 
this until Anne has eloped with the journalist, but all possibilities 
cf ullimate rearrangement are shattered by Anne’s discovery that 
Sutherland (the journalist) has a mad wife in the background. 
With hardly any hesitation she rushes back to her husband and 
throws herself on his mercy. Anne, with her inordinate vanity, her 
insincere spurts of philanthropy, her ineradicable selfishness, is so 
thoroughly contemptible a creature that her rescue, which 
involves the eacrifice of two decent people’s happiness, kindles 
1.0 enthusiasm in the reader. We hope that next time Marcus 
Servian will find a more genial theme for the exercise of his 
undoubted talent. 


The Pasque-Flower. By Jane Wardle, (Edward Arnold. 6s.)— 
Altheugh this novel contains both a eryptogram and a hidden 
treasure, it is less stereotyped than might have been expected. 
‘There is an interesting (though not altogether convincing) study 
of the psychology of a man who is in love with two ladies almost 
indistinguishable in appearance, but very different in character. 
The style, too, is more literary than that of the average book of 
adventure. 

Reapanie Novets.—The Prodigal Father. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(Millsand Boon. 6s.)—A very amusing story. The drawback is 





the difficulty of fitting in the really serious thing with the 
ludicrous notion which is the centre of the whole. A Society 
Scare. Dy Florence Warden. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—This 


is a good tale of its kind, founded on an idiosyncrasy of character 
which is strange, but not without precedent——My Lady 
Wentworth. By Allan Fea. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mr. Fea 
tells the story of the Duke of Monmouth and Henrietta Lady 
Wentworth, and tells it well ——Diamond Cut Paste. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. (John Murray. 6s.)—A story of a matrimonial 
cificulty, and its solution through the cleverness of the neglected 
wife. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Great Issues. By Robert F. Horton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net.) —Dr. Horton deals with all the great subjects of life in its 
moral and spiritual aspects. How wide is his reach may be seen 
in the enumeration of his subjects :—* Myths,” “ Religion,” 
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“Morality,” “ Politics,” “Socialism,” “Philosophy,” “Sciences,” 
“Theology,” “ Literature,” “Art,” “Life,” and “Death.” What- 
ever his theme, his treatment shows originality and power ; it is 
eminently worthy of the “great issues.” The one criticism ws 
make on his utterances is that they are pitched, so to speak, in too 
high a key. We take, for instance, the chapter “ Religion.” Wo 
read :—* Christianity is simply Christ. It is this Person pre- 
sented to the intelligence and conscience of mankind, for each to 
accept and believe in.” And again: “Churches aremerely the human 
efforts, made age after age, to grasp and embody this religion.” 
Is this phrase “merely human efforts” true to fact? Surely in 
the New Testament there is something like an organisation, which 
is attributed to divine intervention. The Twelve Apostles, the 
Seventy Evangelists of the Master Himself, the methods of the 
Christian Society, as recorded in Acts, always with an assertion of 
divine suggestion, seem to indicate something superhuman. And 
when we come to the practical needs of men, what are we to say? 
If we want to make the thirty-odd millions of English people realise 
at all what Christianity means, we must have some practical 
method of bringing it home to them. When we remember, first, 
what tho people to be reached really are—how low, for the most 
part, in intelligence, how incapable of taking in general ideas— 
and secondly, how small on an average is the capacity of those 
who have to teach them, we cannot but feel the absolute necessity 
of the organisation. There are but few like Dr. Horton, and the 
hearers capable of appreciating him are to be numbered by 
thousands, not millions. One small point we venture to note. A 
certain couplet has often been quoted. Has it ever appeared with 
more errata than in this version ?— 
* Let acts and manners, laws and systems die, 
But spare us still our old nobility.” 
Surcly this isa very long way off the original :— 


“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 


Lotus Buds. By Amy Wilson-Carmichael. (Morgan and Scott. 
14s. 6d. net.)\—Miss Wilson-Carmichael is attached to the Church 
of England Zenana Mission, and sho describes in this very 
attractive volume one of its activities. This is the rescue of girl- 
children from temple service,—i.e., to speak plainly, from a life of 
prostitution. The temple authorities have many ways of getting 
hold of these poor victims,—purchase, appeals to superstition, 
fraudulent adoption, and others. There is need of much watchful- 
ness and unremitting energy to baffle them, nor is the effortalways 
successful. Here we have some very moving tales of this work. 
They could hardly fail in any case to touch a reader’s heart ; but 
when they are set off by the effective simplicity of our author's 
descriptions of the little ones, helped as these are by the quite 
admirable illustrations (the work of Mr. Penn of Ootacamund), 
they should be irresistible. One cannot help asking as one reads 
this narrative what would happen to a work of this kind if 
the Indian revolutionaries could have their way, and the British 
raj came to an end, There are Hindus, of course, who hate the 
whole business—we hear of such in the course of this volume—but 
they are in a hopeless minority. The average Brahmin priest 
teaches, and, we do not doubt, believes in his heart, that the 
mother who gives or sells her child to the temple is doing a good 
work, and he has a thousand followers where the reformer has 
one. We warmly commend this volume to the attention of our 
readers. Another branch of missionary work is the subject of 
Very Far East, by C. Winifred Lechmere Clift (Marshall Brothers, 
Mrs. Lechmere Clift is attached to the Medical 
Mission at Nanning, in South China. China is a hopeful field; 
much has already been done there, and there is good promise of 
more to come; and a Medical Mission, there as elsewhere, seems 
to provide the most effective method of approaching the people. 
One wonders why it was not tried sooner, for as an organised effort 
it is of modern date. Was not the work of the Master Himself 
largely a “ medical mission”? The letters given in this volume 
cover a period of not quite two yeara: March, 1906—January, 1908. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the information given is of the most 
recent date. It must not be supposed that all the picture is couleur 
de rose. Custom is potent everywhere, and in China one would be 
sometimes tempted to say that it is almighty. China is very fond 
of novelties—“gimcrack foreign goods”—but it is profoundly 
attached to its old ways and habits. In the last chapter of this 
interesting volume we hear how Mrs. Clift and her husband bade 
good-bye for a month’s holiday to their little house and chapel, 
and how she found that thero were not a few who would be very 
glad to see them back.——Yet another book about missionary work 
which our readers will find full of interest is Where We Live and 
What We Do, Compiled by Dora E. Garnton Mills (Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, 1s. 6d.) It consists of s number of 
papers (twenty-seven in all) describing life and work in Zanzibar 
and Magila. We hear about many things, but chiefly, of course, 
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about the life of the women. Vacuity and indolenco in the upper 
class, unspeakable degradation in the lower, for slavery is still the 
common condition, are deplorably prevalent. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. By the late Sir Bernard 
Burke and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison and Sons. 42s.)—This, 
the reventy-second edition, shows an increase of more than a score 
of its large and closely printed pages. The natural growth of 
population contributes; decorations are given more widely,— 
even a Radical Government increases the ranks of the nobles 
whom it denounces. All these things are duly recorded in 
theso familiar pages, these and a miscellaneous variety which 
cannot be enumerated. And everything, as far as we can observe, 
is given with accuracy and promptitude. Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 10s. 6d. net), 
is junior to Burke by two years only. It is a personal record of 
distinction by birth or promotion, all persons bearing real or 
courtesy titles being included. Kelly’s Handbook of the 
Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 15s.) 
takes in, it will be observed, two other classes, land- 
owners and official persons, with, consequently, a larger 
number of names. A _ hasty calculation makes these to 
amount to something between twenty and thirty thousand.—— 
‘he Royal Blue Book (same publishers, 5s. net) has a two- 
fold arrangement of information. It contains one directory 
of names and another of streets in the region which may be 
briefly described as “ West End.” It has also a large official 











section, including lists of banks, insurance companies, &e. An 
excellent map of the region dealt with appears again. Finally, 


we have to mention The Clergy Directory (J. 8. Phillips, 4s. 6d.), 
with its alphabetical lists of clergy and benefices. The Irish and 
Scottish (Episcopal) Churches are included; as are the Colonial 
establishments. There is, we observe, a special list of the 
dignitaries of these branches of the Anglican Communion. This 
is a handy volume, giving a large equivalent for its price. 


Who's Who, 1910 (A. end C. Black, 10s. net) and Who’s Who 
Yeur-Book (same publishers, 1s. net) are practically one book. The 
latter contains the tables, &c., which were the substantial contents 
ef the former when it was first started. These are now relegated 
to the Year-Book, partly from the pressure of biographical matter 
—it now extends to two thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
pages !—and partly for convenience’ sake. How the latter purpose 
is cerved it is easy to see from an instance. One wants to know some- 
thing about, say, the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, and 
It can be seen at once in the Year- 
then one turns to Who’s Who and learns all about him, the 
record of his services, &e. The miscellaneous information supplied 
by the Year-Book is far too various for any enumeration; that of 
the original work is simple enough, as far as description goes 
— personal particulars and achievements of some twenty thousand 
men and women—but making, in practice, a quite gigantic task 
as respects collection, correction, &e. 


does not remember the name. 
Beok; 


An Almanac for the Year of Our Lord 1910. By Joseph Whitaker, 
P.S.A. (12 Warwick Lane. 2s. 6d.)—“* Whitaker,” besides dealing 
vith the familiar matter with an unrivalled completeness, has 
elways some new or quasi-new subjects to handle. This year 
there are the financial proposals of the Government, the Poor 
Law question, aerial navigation, to mention three of the most 
important. The “Valuation of London” gives some notable 


frrures. In less than forty years (1871-1909) this has more than 
doubled. The growth since 1906 has been from £43,477,772 to 


£+4,609,935. No district shows a decrease except the Inner 
Temple, a nominal sum of £34 from £25,277. But the East End 
districts are nearly stationary. Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
Hackney, Poplar, and Stepney show an aggregate increase of 
£27,218 in a total of about five millions, whereas the City 
shows £141,374 in nearly the samo total, and the City of 
Westminster nearly double that amount in six millions and a 
quarter, 





Almanach Hachette, 1910. (Hachette et Cie. 2 fr.)—The more 
on? sees of this volume the more one feels that its title—“ Little 
Encyclopaedia of Practical Life”—is justified. And the domain of 
“ practical life” which it covers is very large. The calendar part 
of the book is eompressed into a comparatively small space, some 
ef the type being better suited, let us say, to the clear French air 
than to our mists. The miscellaneous information is amazingly 
varied. We begin with the “ Universe,” and are informed about 
the sun and the stars. A natural transition takes us to the 
2eroplane, and from this we pass to wireless telegraphy. After 
this come pure water, rubber (genuine and false), a vision of 
Utopia to be, a catalogue of diseases, with hints on nursing, and 
an incidental warning against the dangers of kissing. Dut it is 








idle to attempt an analysis. Generally we may say that tho 
Almanach Hachette not only fulfils the purpose indicated by its 
title, but supplies an amazing amount of useful and entertaining 
reading. 
- nn 
We have received from Messrs. Frost and Reed two spirited 
hunting pieces, one entitled “ Who-hoo!” and the other “ Viewed 


Away!” Men and horses have the look of being portraits, which 


they probably are. 


[*,* Erratum.—In the Spectator of December 18th, 1900, the 
publisher of Life and the Great For-ever: Daily Readings in Prose 
and Verse, Compiled by E. Chesney, was incorrectly given as 
John Long. It should have been John Lane.]} 
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LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
BEGINS CN MONDAY 
BARGAINS 


IN TRE WORLD-FAMED 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Tilustrated Catalogn Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 


EVERY 


» post free. 
ers to ed wae 


who 
MAN should read “THE RISING GENERATION,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR muTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E£.C. 

- | THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 








ROYAL THE WORLD 
: E WORLD. 
ooumaaes tne. MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
ws!" Head ,1 North Joha St., LIVERPOOL, 
BURGLARY, Offices | 28 Lombard St, LONDON. 
LOSS OF PROFITS - 
oy rine. | TOTAL FUNDS - = £14,929,972, 


“ The 30 h.p. six-cylinder noiseless 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


is everything a six-cylinder car ought to be.” 
—SKETCH. 
A few distinguished tsers :— 


CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM 
LADY LAMPSON 


EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 
LADY GRACE BARRY 


Models: 10 h.p. to 90 h.p.) THREE YEARS’ 
Prices: £225 to £1,500.) GUARANTEE. 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd, 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
Garpex, Loypox, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 


Tlarros 


ROWLAND’'S, 67 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Campbell (C.), Two Theban Queens, cr 8vo 
Cripps (A. 8.), Faerylands Forlorn, 12mo.... 
Dewar (D.), The Children's Act, 1908, 8vo... 


(K. Paul) net 2/6 
:.<Simpkin) net 3/6 
Ww. mae - — 7/6 













Gallon (‘T.), The Great Gay Road, cr 8V0...........ccesseeesceeceerseeeseeeseeeee Long) 6/0 
Hasti 4 > ancy } di | a 4to 

(T. & T. Clark) net 28/0 
Henderson (R), The Estate Manager, 8V0_ ..........cccs00eeseeees (W. Green) net 15/ 
Johnston (0, N.), Major Owen, and other Tales, cr 8vo.....(W. Blackwood) 6/0 


OS ee OS ER SS ea ee (Luzac) 6/0 
Mortimer (L.), The 





SN RE eRe (Long) 6/0 


King (C. T.), The Asquith Parliament, 1906-1909, cr 8vo...(Hutchinson) net 3 





Patterson (C. B.), A New Heaven and a New Earth, cr 8vo... ...(Harrap) 6/0 
Stacpoole (H. De V.), Garryowen, Cr 8V0 ..........cccccseccecseseeceeseseneres (Unwin) 6/0 
Suess (E.), The Face of the Earth, Vol. IV., 8vo...... (Clarendon Press) net 25/0 
Warden (F.', The Matheson Money, Cr 8V0 ........c.cccccseeesceeeeeceeeeeses (Long) 6/0 


Wood (C, A.), A Physical and Economic Geography of the World, cr 8vo 
(Normal Press) net 4/6 








HOME MISSIONS. 


(Additional Curates Society.) 


£2,000 still needed in special gifts to 

make up the supplementary £6,000 which 

has to be completed in order to avoid a 

reduction of grants at the January Com- 
mittee Meeting. 


Gifts in response to this appeal should be marked “ Supple- 

mentary Fund,” and should be sent to Canon PETIT, 14 Great 

Smith Street, Westminster. Postal orders and cheques should 
be crossed “Coutts & Co., for account of A.C.S.” 





RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
70 Harley Street, London, W. 


Founded January, 1908, to make generally known the facts as to experiments 
on avimals in this country, and the regulations under which they are 
conducted; the immense importance of such experiments to the welfare of 
— and the great saving of human life and health which is already due 

0 them. 


President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., O.M. 

Chairman of Committee—The Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 
Hon. Treasurer-—FLEMING MANT SANDWITH, M_.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon, Secretary—STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. 

The Hon. Secretary will be glad to receive applications for Membership» 


answer all enquiries, supply literature, and make arrangements for Addresses 
and Lautern Lectures. 


BERMALINE 
BREAD THE FINEST : - 


IN THE WORLD 
¢ especially appeals to the thinking section 
Bermaline Bread of THE PEOPLE of TO-paY who very properly 
bestow Great THOVGHTS on the all-important question of roop and 
SANITATION, 





may with trvTH be described as a veritable 


Bermaline Bread triumph of the MopERN art of MILLING 


that answers all the requirements of a perfect food. 


Bermaline Brea 


of its nutritive properties. 


has elicited coop worps from the mrpIcaL 
PREsS in all parts of THE GLOBE by reason 





Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


ORIENT CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS. 





PORTUGAL By the 88. ‘ORMUZ,’ 6,465 tons Register, 
MOROCCO From LONDON— 

ALGERIA 2th February to Ith March. 
BALEARIC ISLANDS 

GREECE From MARSEILLES— 

ASIA MINOR 2th March to 8th April. 
TURKEY 9th April to 22nd April. 

EGYPT 

MALTA FARES from 13 to 65 Guineas. 


Manazyers—F. GREEN & OO. aud ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fen- 
church Avenue, London, For " apply to the latter firm, at 5 
pneeaes Avena, E,C., or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur 

treet, 5.W. 


—_—?- 





a 1... _,._ ae Eee 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 

upon matters of business should wot le addressed to the Epiror, but 

to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Dutles, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise withcut loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General ’ 


EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 











ROYAL 
fiz.) 


Governor cc ose 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 








JOR SALE, a limited number of SHARES in a sound 

CANADIAN COMPANY. Dividends for the last five years have 
averaged 8} per cent.—Apply, mentioning this paper, ‘SELECTED CANADA 
LANDS,” 14-20 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


NOR SALE, a good-class PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ina healthy London suburb, in flourishing condition. Excellent buildings 
Price about £1,000; part could 


ellington 





and garden. Over 100 pupils ; a few boarders. 
be left. Satisfactory reasons for selling.—Box 3384, The Spectator, 1 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE SCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING 
(CORNWALL). 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the School. He shall possess — qualifications in Science as applied to 
Mining and Metallurgy, and shall not undertake any office or employment 
which, in the opinion of the Governors, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Principal, 

Commencing salary, £600. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded not Iater than 
January th to the SECRETARY, School of Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall), 
Camborne, Cornwail, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


YHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the position of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GERMAN. Candidates must possess British or German 
University Degree or equivalent qualification, and able to lecture in English 
or in German on Modern German Literature, and also to conduct German 
Classes in the Faculty of Commerce, Stipend £150.—Applications, accom- 
panied hy references and not more than three testimonial, should be sent, 
on or before January 25th, to the REGISTRAR, ‘lhe University, Manchester, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


WrivexRsity OF LONDON. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of SECRETARY in 
the Department of theo ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary £200, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £250.—Applications (with which an addressed 
envelope should be enclosed) may be made to the undersigned for further 
particulars. HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 

Iniversity of London, South Kensington, 8S. W. 


west RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, MEXBOROUGH. 

WANTED, a MASTER, well qualified to take charge of ART and WOOD. 
WORK. Salary begins at £150 and rises to £200. Well-cequippod art rooms 
and workshop.—Apply by January 15th to Mr. T. W. IRELAND, 70 Brundrett’s 
Boad, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 
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FORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will Sgeeme ' VACANT on Friday, 


Be 


= the Summer Term commencing W. , 1910. 
ofl gies caine gpa tae years. 
are Pi for coch buy in the School upto $0, £8 pares > Geman 
ce of £4 for each be in the School w £2 10s. for ae Soa © 


over 300. After the capitation fee for each 


1 for each ve years 
si, and £1 fo Clil'be raised to £2 foe. for all boys over 000 ft will 


boy betwee 300 and 


remai 21. The number of boys at present in the School is 780. 
m house adjoining e will be provided free of rent, rates 
and taxes. 


not be allowed to take 


Master will not boarders. 
sho Beak (of 6, unless continued in office 


will be required to retire at the 
ott 65 by resolution of the Governing 
No — = be provided. 

Candi send thirty printed copies of their application an 
BO - (which should not exceed 6), on or before Slst py 1910, ¢ 2 
A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom any further 
information can be o| 


lt uested that no personal or other application be made by any candidate 
to - member of the Goreming erning Body, Oclen 
, 
Harpur Trust Office, Bedford, A. H. ALLEN, 
The eted December, 1909. Clerk of the Harpur Trust. 





CCLES | PARISH CHURCH (suburb; 4 miles from 
Manch —Vig man WANTED as CURATE, keen about all his 
work, liberal as and heartel. Beautiful (Old) Church and Services. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History), 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor- Tutor—Miss Carotms Hexronp. 


She Seana te vided for the training of Women Gh duat Seep & 
Secondary 00 udents entering in J: wrapened Oe or the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of 7 fo Limp pe 

An Open Scholarship of the annual value of will oy offered for 
competition in January, 1910. 

Accommodation for Resident Students is provided in the Coll 

Further particulars may be obtained from the TUTORIAL 
University College, Reading. 


HE CAMBRIDGE. 5 RAINING COLLEGE FOR 


ACHERS. 
risen, JP Miss M. a. WOOD, mA (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
ar ea bridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
n. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course inc pa for the for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
7 and Practice), and = } ant Diploma of the London 

University. mple opportunity is 














Hostels. 
CRETARY, 





ractice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other su ie in schools in Cambri Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 


to qualifications for admission, sc’ crake bursaries, and loan fund may be 
btai on application to the PRINCIPA Cambridge Training College. 





Schools, Mission-Hall. Mixed population. Good stipend, Study ag 
Moderate amount of preaching.—Apply to VICAR. 
S¥caiborn oo. § POST REQUIRED by CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE (30). Business ane ay | typist; French and 
social worker.—Apply Box Ua, the The "Spectator, 1 ellington Street, 
Strand, “ba ot Ww.c. 
OUNG GERMAN LADY (Lehrerinexamen), daughter 
of a University Professor, DESIRES POST in January in small School 
Good testimonials. Small salary.—Address, “ W. B.,” Girton 














Colleze, — 
LADY, formerly of Girton College, and at present 
stud yin in Oxford, would GIVE TWO HOURS’ DAILY TON in 
KETURN ARD and RESIDENCE with a family living in OXFORD. 


Would prepare for myn Entrance Examinations. Good qualifications and 
epetene | in c —Box 383, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, Cc. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education ont manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—A by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, ls am. 














ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-claes Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorouch Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languazes, Music, and Painting. 

ain ge for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requ ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.BR.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio » Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold | and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, to and Colloges 
oes with th qualifed teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in H siene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and tdoor Games. Finishing ms can also 
be = for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., = and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars =~ a SECRETARY 














)NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘J Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Pe supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
Soe cans -Seaee Box 203, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, 5 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), _ 


YORK PLACE, BAKE eg | 
Principal—Miss M. J. NUEE M. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION tN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Ins tors’ Examination Board. 
The Course i» designed to furnish Training for —— 2 Say and 
actory Inspectors and Teachers of H ine 
Fall po on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
IR K BECK COLLEG BE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for 

Full particulars on cqultention to the SECRETARY. 


ya LAW SOCIETY. 


The COUNCIL offers for AWARD, 
in JULY NEXT, 
FIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the annual value of £40 each, 
tenable on condition of pursuing, under proper supervision, 
Courses of Legal Studies approved by the Council, 


For copies of the Regulations, apply to 
THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


























G's SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD ‘PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse ricket, Tennis, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSRY. 
—Splendid Buildings. gen fe Lag my Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; bcautifal climate; a) ed “or French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher fo = Physical raining ial Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cee il Road, Clifton, Bristel, 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LAN NE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 19th.—The 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January 15th, th, and 18th. 


KELLFIE IP ON. 
Head-Mistress, Mies F. YATE-LEE, M.A. ‘Cort. Student Girton College; 














Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. — record of health. Large 
grounds, grave — Two Scholarships awarded annually, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing fields 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Aypesastow HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- yy G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. Ley =| 
(Late of Girton , Cambridge ; Mediswval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING - NOU E, No. 26 Hagl %, Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
rospectuses, &&., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A. c A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


} ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSE WIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
= *h School, offers wntyas advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
sntlemen in House M Dip = ph erg of Technical 
Is struction ; other Subjects can bo camenaedl for.— spectus, SECRETARY, 


'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRET. ARY. 

















TORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Sou ton Street, 

folborn, W.C. Established 10 years. ‘Tel: 4888 4858 Central. Well Educated, 
Trained, and erienced Workers supplied. Advice on 

Speciality. inro TION gladly given on every branch of ph 

Apply SECRETARY 


( UTDOOR LIFE. —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 








BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. tical. 
(Gola Modalties B. H.8. Exam., 1909, ty i 
s Lin, nchman, it Preserving.—Princi 3 
Y HUGHES JONES. Maby PEE perks Fa F.B.H.8, See Prospectus, 


and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 2 ae 
SUSSEX. — The 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NELLD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Cammb.), 
&c. -— by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Oster aera Dar 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, [TH 
eo 





SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2tsr. 
| | basietalettnae HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25rx, 1910. 








INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHBAD. 


The SPRING TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 15th. Special 
saloon by 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo.—For a apply to the Principal, 
Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. + 

BRISTOL. 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principala—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Giz A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
____ Home comforts combined wi with the Highest Edscatonal Advantages. 








A* “A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Prinel ls: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 20th, 1910. 


a Se ARDaNWwS UNIV BRSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOM EN, 
Tit ° 
apply te the SECHETABY, L.L,A, Scheme, the Universtiyy 








Prospectus, 
St, Andrews, N.B, 





oe ern rer ee 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Taaeee me gee FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Beles for ees and by 


bri dica 
PI a Miss CATH ay EI. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Ed Manchest University). 





dpataida a are sepazed for, the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the aa Bee * Cert Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarshiys of oom eu to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a Loan Fund. 


“1T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Hcad-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 


the Cambri Trai: College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachors Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Meg Union 
(2) SECONDARY D. Y SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 83. ~ 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, _<— and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


W4 LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Li Bs. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey Hi School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. 'Tetephone : 381 Lis . 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Hartery Srreret, Lonpon, W. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A, 
Warden--Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SEPARATE COURSES of Lectures in any Subject can be attended. 
LENT TERM for COLLEGE begins = JANUARY 12th; for SCHOOL 
(Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE, Lady t Hall, Oxford) JANUARY 13th. 
_ Particulars of both and BOARDING: HOUSE from t the SECRETARY. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
= ym sea.—For Iilustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE.— 

(Removed from Perlin 1867.) Principals: The Misses SIMON, Miss 

A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.\, Miss ETHELWYN M. AME RY, 

B.A.(Lond) 17 he Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained b ap ply ing 
to the PRINCIPALS. SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2isr 


Wwe tYB RIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY — 

This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in o—, Principal— E, DAWES, M.A., 
D.Lit.Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girto 


. 2 LANDFORD HOU 81 E, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Princ'pal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. (Hons.) House-Mistress: Miss 
E. M. KING-CHURCH. Thorough modern education. Bracing locality, large 
grounds, gravel soil.—For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses THITTON 


















































r \HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 

LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—F ull particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


} OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. Careful individ training. Preparation for 
Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern honse in country, garden, playing- 
fell. Highest references. Terms moderate. .—Prospectus, with full informa- 
tion, from Rev, T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 
Se ofland. 


| ELICATE or BACKWARD CHILDREN (6-14) received 


in larze hill-top farmhouse. Bracing Midland district, 2} hours from 
London. Thorough education. Riding, driving, games. Professional refer- 
ences exchanged. Interviews in London during January.—Box 380, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ny ASTBOURNE. 2 Devonshire Place.—Private Con- 

J) valescent Home. Miss McNEIL RECEIVES LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
at above address. Detached house in best part of Eastbourne, South-West 
aspect. Fully trained nurses and certified English and Swedish gymnast. 
MM: asseuses resident. Well recommended. Terms | from 4 guineas a week, 




















(TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, discoverer 

) of the mental treatment for Stammering, RECEIVES BOYS and 
ADULTS, Mr. Grierson, who is the son of a Government Official, is a 
perfectly sclf-cured stammerer.—Addresses, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

d a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Wiese Lane, , Brondesbury, N.W. 


C{PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
kK Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also reecived, Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Costificnted : Teacher of the Beat), 141 Fellows Road, Hampetend, London, N, hail 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1858. Fine buildings. 


Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. wy let corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E, E. APTHORP, rw per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. 





























——— 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Tho: neo TRAINING f. for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING G, LAND 
AGEN S, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE. 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS. For YY wa 8 Sons only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 

35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
r farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, —y~ % ridi; 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jo Modal Pe Poultes 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing my & shaping, mencant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, budding, gardening, &. Good 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole. house lighted by electric light, pumpe 
~ lathe y “a by power, Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply Os the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S8, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head- Sates ag ie BOWNTSES, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 


wot d Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
PREPARATION “SOR UNIVERS 


TIE 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
acres HOUR WORK, 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Santee to the Univer. 








; sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, gone 1910. 
Head- 


Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE 


Heap-Master:— 
F. W. AVELING, M.A. B.Sc. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides ; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuabla 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
Epsom College. 
JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of ORees and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th ~ 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Clasees for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN *POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR *SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, — 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOB 
te a (8-12).—For illustrated prospectus apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A, 
ead-Master. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 23ap, 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 


BOYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAM ST E D 8 C HOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Y\HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


a prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A,, Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


I YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head- Master—T. G. ¢ G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. | 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthe 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

A aims at developing health, intellect, and character, Thorough systematic 

education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught ‘to think and 

observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 
































pw O Unexpected VACANCIES in well-known PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL (recommended by Head-Masters of Eton, 
Wellington, and Winchester) can be filled upon favourable terms. Scholarships 
recently gained at Rugby, Cheltenham, and Westminster, also many Naval 
Cadetships.—For further particulars, address ‘‘OXONTENSIS,” care of Hart's 
Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, Ww.c, 

















FOREIGN. 

ITEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 


—_ ¥ placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
_BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Paks: —Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

ECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art wi! th 

first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoymert. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of PDressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 

improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
mmercial training; diplemas officially delivered. Fees from 28 

reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ Coflone -_ 


0) 
um: 
Write | — Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 





ARENCH LESSONS —PARIS.—ii.e WIDOW of Pastor 
I LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 


de Vi augirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Ga ardens. 


} IEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEIN GAU COLLEGE.— 





Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Withelnj. ‘or German Boys hay 
jung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahurich-, u. Maturitats- Ee For English Prepa- 
ration for all leone Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class sweseite 


ina short time. —Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM, 


\NERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, , Coblentz, Germany. 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVI1O, ROME awit 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. me A , Weekly, be 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses., a xm Boarders, 

50 guineas a Term. —Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above ad 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


BPE eGA PIO a. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
‘CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to — sending particulars of their requircments (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
merts for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspectec 


1. 
162 OXFORD S17 STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


THOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be a to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and liighly recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
ro ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tators for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M. A., 22 CravenStreet, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
lm\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c. 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven “Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Tele; graphic 
Ack ares: aad ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Ge rrard). 


























HOTELS, _HYDROS, - &e. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


VANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Raths, 
Abo Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses sand attendants, 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
07 7s.—_SKI-ING, SKATING, ING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 


° including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 
BEATEN BERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, A&c, —SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleizh Gardens, London, N. w. 

R.M.8. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
12 128.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February lith. 
£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 8rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


qiss BISHOP’S RING ° 











SPRING TOURS— 

January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, one month; March 23rd, ITALY 
(Easter in Rome), one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, three 
weeks; June Ist, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exchanged. 


APPEALS. 


ONDON SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND. 
SWISS COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


FOUNDED 1838, Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 


Blind persons of both sexes are educated and taught various professions and 
trades in the Soeicty’s schools and technical workshops, aad as many as possible 
are given employment after their training. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
to go forward with this work and to prov me for the after care of the pupils. 
THOS, H, MARTIN, Secretary, — 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u wy. REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, wc. 


N ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. President: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly 
solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's Street, 8.W.—Address; The 
SECRETARY, atthe Orphanage. 


ILL a GOOD SAMARITAN HELP (by counsel or 
influence) the cause of a CULTURED LADY who, through no 

fault of her own, has been left quite 7 for ?—Box 382, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 
WANTS BRIGHT, TOPICAL ARTICLES, 
with or without Illustrations, _ Lime, _ Wash, or Photos, 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10%, to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs, ALEXANDER & MACNAG HTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. ” John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris is Exhibition), A 
trial is solicited from all ey yf an reciate really good Coffee, 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 8 lb., 4 lb., 7/6, CAR —- PALD, 
G Coffee, 4d. per Ib. ag Special i for large Consumers, 
Sample and testimonials free on application, 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. _ 


4) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

to and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Live rpool, 


Pas ‘ENTS OF YOUTH, aged 19, suffering from 

DISSEMINATED SETEROSIS (hands and legs shaky), grateful to 
any one suggesting name of DOCTOR specially clever in this disease, or 
for information as to other means of cure.—Box 381, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1853, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


Pe’ BLIC-HOUSE R EFORM.—The People’s ‘Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since ea: 






































R.H. A., Broadway ( Chamt ors, Westminste r. 


mMYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred, Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 } Haag’ Square, Lenton, w.c, 


OOK BARG AINS— _Singleton’ s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lls. ; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and 
Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s, Gd. ; Clinch, Handbook English Antiquities, 6s 6d. , for 
3s. 6d.; Scott’s Autograph Collecting, 5s8., for 2s. 6d. ; Chaffers Pottery and 
Porcelain, 42s., for 25s. 6d.; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mary Queen cf Scots, 
63s., for 18s. 6d.; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottish History and 
Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d.; Harmsworth Berysiegetin, half-calf, 378. 6d, ; 
Queen Alexandra's Christms as Gift-Boo k, 2s. Gd., for Is. ; Burke's Peerage, 
pe 42s., for 2 3, aby Harvie Brown’ s Trave - ‘of a Naturalist in 
orthern Europe vols., , for 10s, 6d, ; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, Ble. for 10s. 6d. iéo, 000 ‘Books in Stoc k. Please state wants..-BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRKONGHAM, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
JANUARY TO APRIL, 





R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 7 
SCHOOL 
OUTFIT S. 


Catalogues Free, Illastrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONOCN, W. 








—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 





And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 
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ARE YOU COMING 
INTO MONEY LATER ON? 


If you have others dependent upon 
you, it is dangerous to make no pro- 
vision by insurance in the event of 
your death occurring before this, 


Say you are 30 next birthday and 
have reasonable prospects of your 
inheritance in seven years’ time, 
you only pay an annual premium 
of about 


10 Guineas for each £1,000 
Assured. 


This 


any age 


can be 
and 


arranged for 
any period, 


Write for prospectus containing 
Sull details at other ages to the 


Scottish Widows Fund. 


London { 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
Offices ( 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per roo. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


~~ 





THE URBITOR 


BURBERRY 


Discriminating care in selecting the overcoat, 
which has to fill many parts, is well repaid 
with healthful comforts. 

An overcoat which possesses several distinct 
advantages is The Urbitor. 

It is light in weight, and conveniently pleasant 
either to walk or sit in. 

A great resister to piercing winds, it generates 
in consequence a healthy glow of warmth. 

The Urbitor presents a surface antagonistic 


4 to water, which thwarts rain penetration and 


rejects damp in any form. 

In Town or Country The Urbitor is the 
overcoat to wear,—on cold days for warmth, wet 
days for protection, mild days for comfort, and 
during travel by rail, road, or sea a smart, easy, 
cheery overcoat for such purpose. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 


BURBERRYS 


30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON: 
10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS: 
BASINGSTOKE, and Provincial Agents. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 





President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£2 s.d. | 24.4 
Hon. Vice-Presidente . 25 0 O| Members eos ove « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ee. . and Journal ... 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hali- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 





238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
bed estes ante e fresh trial of its tg 3 
ADAM S'S wr utousewives: ie Quem 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. P @) L | S H. 


MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








A Pamphict on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2, MALTEDFOOD No.8. 

From birth to3months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. nese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEFARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, H 
Sheffield Piate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 


ELKINGTON #*.2° 
London Show Fooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 735 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 


RANGOON MADRID 





Great Age and Maturity. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distittenrs, Epinnuran. 


Loudon and Export Agents :— 


FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 





Incomparable Flavour. 


eee —— — — 


TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price Gid. per 1 oz. Packet 
118 »§ 2, Tin 
2s. 2d. » 43; * 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
AY PURCHASED or LOANS granted ; 


ented thereon by 
EQUITABLE RBEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





A GREAT ART 
COLLECTION 





An event that is commanding widespread attention 
is the dispersal of the choice collection of Art 
Treasures brought together by the eminent con- 
noisseurs, Messrs. Wills and Simmons. ‘The sale 


is occasioned by 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. WILLS 
FROM THE FIRM. 


During the years these gentlemen have been 
associated as collectors and distributors they have 


accumulated many fine pieces of 


RARE QUEEN ANNE, CHIPPENDALE, 
SHERATON, ADAM, LOUIS XV. & XVi. 
FURNITURE, 


OLD ORIENTAL, CONTINENTAL, AND 
ENGLISH PORCELAINS, 


Including specimens of Stvres, Dresden, Berlin, 
Worcester, Derby, Swansea, Nantgarw, Wed 


’ > 


wood, and many others. 


Of great interest is the large and representative 
collection of 


VALUABLE MINIATURES, 


RARE XVI. CENTURY AND OTHER 
BRONZES, 


MARBLE GROUPS AND FIGURES, 


Also the beautiful specimens of German XVI. 
and XVII. Century glass. 


To the collector of 


ENGLISH CHINA 


an unrivalled opportunity is afforded of securing 


unique specimens of Chelsea, Bristol, Worcester, 
Swansea, Derby, &c., at exceptionally low prices. 
The collection is one of the finest that has ever 


been offered, containing many specimens worthy 
of our National Museums, and bears excellent 


testimony to the taste and judgment of 





Messrs. WILLS & SIMMONS 


445 OXFORD STREET. 


The Cenuineness of Bescriptions is in all cases 
Cuaranteed. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER < 
For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and Contains Contributions by 


Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.LE. (First Lieut.-Gorernor of Eastern 


Bengal) 


TUE INDIAN RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERAL POLITICIANS 


CHARLES TUCHMANN (Koeniglich Preussischer Commerzienrath) 
GERMANY'S REAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENGLAND 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


BERNARD C. MOLLOY 
A GENERAL STRIKE: 


ANDRE BEAUNIER 
STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


ITS CONSEQUENCES AND A REMEDY 
LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE 


THE MAKING OF A POET 


The Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND MUTUAL AID 


EDITH SELLERS 


A SELF-SUPPORTING PENAL LABOUR COLONY 


PERCY DROWN (Curator, Government Art Gallery, Calcutta) 


ROSE M. BRADLEY 
The MARQUESS OF GRAHAM 


THE PROPOSED MID-SCOTLAND CANAL : 


GABRIEL S. COSTA 
ViOLA TREE 


THE CENSORSHIP OF STAGE PLAYS: 


Sir FRANCIS PIGGOTT 


THE MOGUL SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
JAMES BOSWELL AND A CORSICAN PATRIOT 


A CRITICISM 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


(Chief Justice of Hong Kong and formerly Legal Adviser to the Prime Minister of Japan) 
THE 1TO LEGEND: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF PRINCE ITO 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & Co., Re 5 New Street Square. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE - SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patroys— 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON 
Cuatrman--The DEAN of C ‘ANTERBURY. 

Secretarr—W, N, 


The ARCHBISHOP dl CANTERBURY ; 


Dervutr-Cuarnmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, 
NEALE, Esq. Acrvarr ayy Manacen—FRANE B. WYAT', Esq., F.LA, 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Bart. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY VEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstan: ling the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 

= With-Profit Assurances in force on tst June 
in that year wili share in the Distribution. 


Prospectus, and Leaflets descriptive of sponte classes of Assurance, will be sent on application. 


Assurances without profits, at low rates o! 


NO AGE 
lurge sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


vremium, may be effected by any person irrespective of 


auy pe Fp eng by relationship to the ‘che Tey. 
TS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


Assurances can be effected by direct eommunioation with the Office, 


2and 3 ‘Tas Saycrvarr, Westminster, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Apericnt 








for Regular Use, 
THE RELIABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. GENERAL ELECTION—NOTICE. 
Now Ready. 
TO ALL 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 1910. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History 
of the Peers, Baronets, Privy Council, 
Knights, and Companions. 


Seventy-second Edition. Cloth, royal 8vo, 42s. 


Cash price, 318 6d. net. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
Messzs. HAI BISON & SONS, 45 Pius, Max, S.W. 





CANDIDATES, ACENTS, AND oe 


A good Map of your Constituency 
essential to your success. Accurate ma 
— from the Ordnance Survey will be se hab 


supp! or estimates given by 
SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 
Official Agents for War Office Maps, 


The Map House, 67 St. James's Street, 
LONDON, 8.W. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JARUARY contains 
The Development of Germany. 
Fancy Farm. Chaps. 1-8. 


Pére Caillard. By Epuuyp Canpize 
The Swan. By J. K. 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life, 
By Sir Rossrt Anpexson, K.C.B 


The Indiaman. 
Cricket Retrospect and Prospect. 
The Medici. 
The Collector and the Tiger. 

By RB. E. Y, 


Mr. Balfour and Signor Croce. 
Snipe-Shooting inthe West of Ireland, 


Musings without Method. 
Demagogues Old and New—The Cad in 
Politics—Mr. Lloyd George’s Style and 
Ambition—The Oxford Clerk—The Oxford 
Manner—Frederick Greenwood. 


What will the Country say to it? 





y Nem Morro, 


By Davip Hannar, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
___ EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
Ly preciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
poo Paes of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriaga 
Paid to any Railwa pom Station, including Cases 
Bottles, 


Per Doten 
Bots, ¢-Bota 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 








is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions, 


The for to-day and 


every day. 
DRINK THE BEST 
“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


beverage 





For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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ASTONISHING REVELATIONS. 





Anew and most important book 
by Dr. Robertson of Venice, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy,” &c. 


With Eight very striking Cartoons 
in Colours. 


At Bocksellers’. Cloth, 6-. 





JUST PUBLISHED.] 


THE PAPAL CONQUEST 


ITALY’S WARNING, 
“WAKE UP, JOHN BULL.” 


By Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Of Venice. 





It is a book for the times—for all inter- 
ested in the question of the hour. Even 
those who consider they are familiar 

with the progress made by the Papal 
j Army of Conquest will be astonished 

at the revelations made in a book 
which, without being sensational, is of 
quite a startling character. 





Prospectus, with Specimen Cartoon, post-free oa request. 
London: 


JORCAN & ow Ld., 12 Paternoster asset E.C, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1910. 
George Meredith. 


CONTENTS. 


Ceit axp Saxox. Chaps.13. By 
IMPERIAL AND Foreign Afrairs: A Revirw or Events, 
Eves anD No Erss.—Il, By W.S. Lilly. 

‘Tus Later Hexowrs oy Maurice MArrervinck, 


Maeterlinck. 
Tue Navan Issun: New Estimates or £41,000,000, By Archibald Hurd, 
LiseeaLisM AND THE Fururs. By Syduey Brooks. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr. By E. H. Pickersgill. 
Prince Ito: Parrior anp Sratesman. By Alfred Stead, 
aux Persian Prosrect. Py Ancus Hamilton. 
Suite OLLIVIER AND THE Waz or 1870. By Frederick Lawton, 
‘very Maw His Own Lawptorp. By J. Eilis Barker. 
By Prof. H. H. Turner. 
Lue : MuxD or tuk Srorrsmax. By F. G. Aflalo. 
. AGreEMENT DeLusions: a Lerrer From Bertin, By R, C. Long. 

By Stephen Reynolds. 

By F. z. Wylie. 
By P. A. Vaile. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


THE NAVY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By JOHN T. MIDDLEMORE. 
Containing :— 


1. A Series of Questions addressed to 
during last Sessicn of Parliament. 


2. bo McKenna’s utterly misicading Answers to them. 
nm 





Ry Georgette Leblanc- 


tATING STARS. 


Zi et tet bet bet > 


= U NOFFICIAL DIVORCE. 
CoRRESPONDESCE : IMPERIAL SCHOLALSEIPS. 





Mr. McKenna 


3. A Statement of the Truth as to cach Question. 
Paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





Demy &vo, 5s. net; by post, 5s. 4d. 
The ALTERNATIVE to the BUDGET & TARIFF REFORM 


BRITISH NATIONAL FINANCE. 


By J. W. ROOT, Author of “ Tariff and Trade,” &c. 
RETROSPECTIVE. INTROSPECTIVE. PROSPECTIVE. 
Lerdon: EYRE & SEOTTISWOCES, Ltd., East Harding Street, E.C_ 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 











Insert Advertisements at the — prices. Special te ms to Institu- 
tions, Publishers, Man’ 


turers, &c., on application, 


Beginning with JANUARY 7th 


The GUARDIAN 


(With which is incorporated The Charchwomean) 
will be issued 
EVERY FRIDAY 
PRICE ONE PENNY 


instead of every Wednesday at 3d. as 
hitherto. 





“The Guardian” is renowned for the excellence of 
its Reviews and adequate notice of Contemporary 
Literature. These features will be retained and 
strengthened. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecky says of “ The Guardian” ;— 


“ [It is] conducted with real ability, and commands the respect of 
intelligent and untheological laymen.” 





THE UNIQUE POSITION 
OF “THE GUARDIAN” AS 


THE AUTHORITATIVE NEWS- 
PAPER OF THE CHURCH 


will be maintained unimpaired, 
whilst new features of exceptional interest to 


CHURCHMEN AND CHURCH- 
WOMEN generally will be 


introduced. 


Extract from “Six Oxford Thinkers,” by Algerncn 

Cecil, M.A. Oxon., Lond., 1909, page 147:— 
“And in the years which followed 1845, when the Tractarian 
party seemed no more than a divided remnant, it was he [R. W. 
Church, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's] who, together with Mozlcy 
and Bernard, Haddan and Rogers, established ‘ The Guardian’ 
newspaper, which, it is not too much to say, has mae 
the Church of England what it is. This was a great stroe 
of policy, in which he played a great part.” 


A special section of “ The Guardian”? is devoted 
exclusively to the interests of Churchwomen, 


Tell your Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk to supply 
you with “The Guardian” every Friday from 
January 7th, or send your Subscription (one year 
6/6, 6 months 3/3, 3 months 1/8) to the Publisher, 
who will send it by post direct from the 


Offices - - 29 KING STREET, 








COVENT GARDEN, London, W.C, 
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The FIRST NEW NOVELS 
OF 1910 


Messrs. JOHN LOI‘G, LIMITED, have 
now ' commenced the publication of their 
New Novels for 1910, and the following are 
the First Eight, now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. This List is compiled with 
due regard to the prevailing tastes for read- 
ing, containing as it does novels for men and 
women of the world, and novels for those 
who prefer literature of the more quiet order. 


THEGREATCAY ROAD . . Tom Callon 
THE MEN WE MARRY ° « Leslie Mortimer 
THE BUSYBODY - . . _ . Ellen Ada Smith 
THE MATHESON MONEY . « Florence Warden 
A LECACY or tue GRANITE HILLS Bortram Mitford 
MISS STRANGEWAYS .  . Alice M. Diehl 
BELINDA TREHERNE - « LT. Meade 
A DAUGHTER IN JUDGMENT . Edith A. Cibbs 





Will Novel Readers kindly watch this List of 
JOHN LONG’S from week to week, as im- 
portant and brilliant New Novels will be added to it. 
Write for John Long’s New Catalogue with Authors’ 
Portraits—a most interesting production. 





London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
LUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fred Parchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxugx, Lonpow. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxnrrat 1515) ; 


London. 








or 37 PICCADILLY (Telcophone: Marrarzn 3601), W., LONDON. 
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7 Times Book Club have much ini in announcing 
that they have secured the sole selling rights of 


THE ENGLISH 
DIALECT DICTIONARY 


The only complete vocabulary of all dialect 
words still in use or known to have been 
in use during the past two hundred years, 
EDITED BY 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D.,D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.p., 
Professor of Comparative Philology i in the University of Oxford. 
In Six Volumes. 
Originally published at £15. 
Now offered by THE TIMES BOOK CLUB at 


£9, 
A Reduction of 40% on the published price. 
Or Special Terms may be arranged to suit the convenience of Purchasers, 

This most scholarly and at the same time most entertaining 
work contains not only the complete vocabulary of dialect words 
referred to above, but also detailed accounts of all popular 
customs and superstitions, rural es and pastimes, which are 
likely to be of interest to the ethnologist, to the student of folk- 
lore, and to the general reader. Asa work of reference and as a 
mino of interesting and curious information, the Dictionary is 
simply invaluable. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 
THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 





Messrs. BUMPUS, of 350 Oxford St., 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 
Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 
specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 
and most notable Illustrators. Post-free on 


application. Telephone: 1651 Paddington 





SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART C0O.’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 
G F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by 
these Painters, se 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 

MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


“ You cannot do better than present a few Autotype reproductions from 
favourite masters.’’—The Outlook, 

Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in THE 
FINE Rrr CATALOGUE, Entarcsp Epirioy, with Hundreds of Illustra 
tions. Post-free, Ong SHILLING, 


The Company wptertains 5 Copying and Enlargements of 
own Photographs, in Monochrome or Colour, and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections, 


A Vistr or Insrection ts Ivvirep. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Vi. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


THE GLADSTONE CENTENARY. 
THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION, In 2 vols. 8vo, 5s. net each. 





Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


Light Come, Light Go. Gambling—Gamesters 


—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH NEVILL. With 
9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 








THOMAS HARDY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks, and other 
Verses. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Times.—"‘ There have been a good many volumes of poetry 


; but has there been one that surpasses or equals this in 
quality of greatness by which human productions survive ?”’ 


ublished this 
e indefinable 





A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Rhythm of Modern Music. By C. F. 


ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





WITH INTRODUCTION by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Building the Walls. A Book of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for Family and Private Use. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 





The Synoptie Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C. G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and IT., Svo, 18s. net. 


Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt & the Sudan. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa, With 35 Maps and Plans. Sixth Edition, 5s. net. 

















Mexico, The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. 
CARSON. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
Essays on Greek Literature, By R. Y. 


TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 





New 6s. Novels. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo,” &e. 


Robert Emmet. An Historical Romance. 
Stephen Gwynn. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 


Sorensen. A Story. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House 
of Mirth.”’ 


TRAMPING IN PALESTINE. By HARRY A. FRANCK. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





\ USIC AT ONCE. —Our Music by Mail ieitatas 
ensures promptress, correctnees, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We ay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 

MURDOCH, M URDOC i and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms; 

Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.G; 3 ca Branches, 





BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. 
THE DAUPHINES GF FRANCE 


TIMES.—" The author is a lively memoir writer who has already, like many 
others, found in Freach history am abundant supply of bait wherewith to lura 
a greedy public.” 





SCOTSMAN.—“ Carefully studied and gracefully written, it has much in it 
to ay readers who like true tales of the ceremonies and sorrows 
royalty.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hamel! has the right touch, and treats history 
ina mood of gay vivacity. The reader will find the various studies always 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. Cortuainly these stories make 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel ee his material with dexterity and 
force. In his guns pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and ic- 
pressive description.” 

STANDARD OF EMPIRE.—“ Its four hundred large pages are full of racy, 
patsvarwas, anecdotal history of the inner life of the Courts of France,—pro- 
ably the most splendid and interesting of all the Courts of modern history- 
The period covercd is extremely attractive, and a more genuinely suitable book 
for a winter fireside would be hard to find.” 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By FRANK HAMEL 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 


OUTLOOK,—" Mr, Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided by a ligh4 
hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of pretentiousness. We 
have not met within the same compass so faithful and complete a revelation of 
the life of the royalties and of the noblesse. We are told what they ate, what 
they wore, and what (hey said ; and we are told of their delight in nts and 
processions and banquets, of their, childish extravagance, of their ceremonial 
and etiquette. The portraits in this entertaining volume are instructive and 
admirably reproduced. The frontispiece is charming enough to be removed 
and framed on its owa merits as a picture. On the whole a book suitable for 
presentation by wncles and guardians.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Hamel is the first writer to bring together in 
one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France, Of each of the Dauphines Miss 
Hamel has given us a brief but finished study. If any gentleman is still 
hesitating over a seasonable present for the most int clligent girl graduate of 
his acquaintance, let him go forthwith to the bookseller. 


MORNING LEADER,.—“ Miss Hamel does for French history what Misa 
trickland did for the lives of the English queens. Aa admirable volume.” 





THREE GOOD 6s, NOVELS 
LOVE BESIEGED cuantes &. Pearce 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ This active and finely emotional novel [ 
have read with equal attention and admiration, and heartily commend it to those 
who are ready for a well-studied and sympathetic romance that without 
extravagance surrounds facts with the glamour of imagination and sentiment. 
Iam putting ‘ Love Besieged’ aside near at hand for a speedy re-reading, for 
its heroine and her regenerated lover are characters that one likes to keep 
company with.’’ 
TIMES,—“ A well-written romance.” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ Distinctively interesting, and the reador is 
not likely to lay the book down until he has read to the end.” 


BROAD ARROW.—“ The love story is sufficiently dramatic to enthral the 
most blasé novel reader,” 


TROPICAL TALES voir wviiarpe 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Ti» author's cleverness is unquestionable. We could 
scarcely imagine her writing a dull story.” 
GOLDEN APHRODITE “Gir 
CRISPE 


MORNING LEADER.—“ Very vivid and interesting.” 

DUNDER COURIFER.—“ Runs without a dull moment; told with consider- 
able literary power.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—‘*The book has all the readable qualities of its pre- 
decessors, and can be recommended for a dull afternoon. The situations are 
excellent.’ 

GLOBE,—“ An attractive story in which the interest never flags,” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ The situations which the problem prodxcas 
are cleverly dealt with.” 

TIMES.—“ Here we have a tense drama.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL,—** We make bold to say that every reader of this 
truly novel novel will lay it down after perusal with genuine satisfaction. A 
model of condensation. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A quite powerful story, well told.” 

OUTLOOK,.—“ A thoroughly feminine composition full of limelight effects.” 

STANDARD.—“ A novel that demands serious criticism ; by far the best novel 
Miss Crispe has yet written.” 





NO POLITICIAN SHOULD MISS THIS BOOK 


THE DOOKS’ BOCMSDAY BOOK 


Includes “ Weppys’ Diary,” “Dook Dulliver’s Travels,” “ Fitz of 
O’Mark Hyam,” “The Rime of the Smiling Chancellor,” 
and many other parodies of well-known poems, nursery 
rhymes, and comic songs; and a host of other bright and 
breezy miscellaneous items. “THE DOOKS’ DOOMSDAY 
BOOK” is Fully Ilustrated. Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 








STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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FICTION 


SAILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of “ Many Cargoes.” 


8vo, 38, 6d. 
**There is not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh."’"—Morning Post, 
“They are works of art ; they are real short stories,""—Morning Leader. 


THE TYRANT. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
** Remarkably charming and truthful.”"—Morning Leader. 
“ Delightfully written : 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Grzerr Parxcer, 


“These stories will be read by future generations."’"—Morning Post, 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Aurrep Srpewrck, Author of “The Kinsman.” 


“The charm and freshness of the book are delightful.’"—Morning Leader. 


“ For all-round excellence ‘ The Severins’ shows us Mrs, Sidgwick at her best." 


THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Breuineuan, 


“Full of humour, humanity, and real interest. "—Westminster Gazette. 
* As hilarious a book as you could desire ; 


By Mrs. Henry pe ta Pastrurs, Author of “The 


witty and rich in the genius of mirth,’ 


Illustrated by Witn Owen. Crown 


[Fourth Edition, 


Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” 


[Fourth Edition, 


tears and laughter mingle in it.”"—Manchester Courier, 


M.P., Author of “The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Fourth Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Fourth Edition, 
Spectator. 
Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


Third Editi 
"—Daily News, c “a 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of 


OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. not. 


Unrecognized Human Faculty. By Sir 


The demand for this book was so great that a Second Edition was called for at once, 


“It sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death,”’ 
** Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.’’—Daily News. 


THE YOUNG CARPENTER. By Crem Hatt. 


This delightfal gift-book will afford pleasure to every boy. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. 


“There is bubbling humour; there is ripe philosophy.""—Onlooker, 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. 


* Anelysium of humour and humanity.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. 


and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The soul of Parisés caught and reflected in these pages."’—Standard, 


GOOD COMPANY: a Rally of Men. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. 


“The book is an excellent one, and makes licht and amusing reading.”’ 
“ Much gossip, plenty of fun, many stories.""—Observer, 


A BOOK OF THE ZOO. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological Gardens, 
hours watching the*r individual characters and habits in captivity. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 
1, LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 
4. LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN, 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
8. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES, 9, INTENTIONS, 
contains new matter.) 11. ESSAYS, 12, SALOME, 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. 
7s. Gd. net. 
o A fine combination of penetration, accuracy, and charm."’"— 


THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. 


“The vivacity of the author never flags.’’—Daily Mail, 


By Eric Parker. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
A splendid book. 
« Well-chosen and well-reproduced photographs of characteristic masterpicces. , 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


demy 8vo, each 10s. 
This is a Completely New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Illustrations and now 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. 


Notes by G. F. HILL. With 101 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


J. B. BURY, Litt.D. In7 vols. Vols. I., IT., and IIT, 


Facsimiles, folio, 21s, net. 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimen. 


Illustrations, demy S8vo, 16s, net. 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


late Ambassador at Vienna. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
«Its survey is wide ; 


RAPHAEL. By A. P. Opré. 


«A clear, exhaustive, and well-arranged biography.” —Glasgow Ivrald. 


CHESTERTON. 
By E. V. Lucas. 
By E. V. Lvcas. 


By E. 


“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology very agreeable.’ 


ON EVERYTHING. By Hitarme Bettoc, M.P., Author 


“In this delightful book Mr. Belloc has caught the secret of the short essay.’’- 
By Hinarre Betxoc, M.P. 


“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic skill.’ 


Crisp 
—Vanity Fair, 


A New Edition, reset in 12 
2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 


10, DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS, 
By A. Ciurron Brocx. 


Morning Leader. 


By C. E. Jexnincnam. 


it abounds in personal touches and is never lacking in human interest.” 


With 200 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 


—Daily Mail, 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Third Raition, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Third Edition, 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer Dexrrn, 
[Third Edition, 


V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


*--Mcrning Leader, 
of “On Nothing.” 


—Liverpool Posi. 


This is uniform with “The Open Road,” 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
—Siandard, 


BE, K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. not. 


[Second L dition, 


With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Invina, 


and to show the Animals to a visitor as they appear to one who has spent many 


vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 

3. POEMS (including “The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx"), 
6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, 
(This is the Fourteenth Edition, and 


With 12 Iustrations, demy 8vo, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition, 
With an Introduction and Descriptive 


'"—Scotsman, 


By Epwarp Giszon. Edited by 


Gd. net. 
Maps. 


By Atrrep W. Potiarp. With numerous 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour and 32 other 


By Sir Horace Rumsotp, 
—Daily Telegraph. 


gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS 


BROWNING’S PARACELSUS ( ™ 6d. net) 
MARGARET L, LEE anv KATHARINE B. LOCOCK | 
THE CLERK OF OXFORD IN FICTION (10s. Gd. net) 
SAMUEL F. HULTON | 
TME NINE DAYS’ QUEEN (10s. Gd. net) ... RICHARD DAVEY 
MATILDA OF TUSCANY (10s. Gd. not) .. NORA DUFF | 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS (7s. Gd. net) WINNIFRED COCKSHOTT | 
HOW OLD AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE ,. 6d. net) 
ERBERT rr} 
ST. TERESA OF SPAIN (7s. Gd. net) HELEN H. COLVILLE 
THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS (12s. Gd. net) 
Mrs, CLEMENT PARSONS 
THE COURT OF A SAINT (10s, Gd. net) WINIFRED F,. KNOX! 


| epaeneew saoresn a 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS eee ove .. MAARTEN MAARTENS 
W. PETT RIDGE 
. EVELYN UNDERGILL 
« SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
. ST. JOHN LUCAS 
MARIE VAN VOR3T 


THE COLUMN OF DUST .... 
THE BURNT OFFERING _.... 
THE FIRST ROUND .... o- 
IN AMBUSH ove one “ 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
HAPPINESS... ee MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
GIANNELLA.., on . ° “ -» Mrs, HUGH FRASER 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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